GROCER  EXECUTIVES  VISIT  |  3500  GROCERS  LISTEN  TO 
“SALES  HELP”  EXHIBIT  I  MERCHANOISING  TALK 


Thousands  of  “Ways  to  Sell”  Books 
Ordered  for  Store  Managers 

CINCINNATI.  Important  grocer  executives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  visited  the  American  Can 
Company  display  on  the  stage  of  the  convention  hall 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati.  They  ordered  quantities 
of  the  Canco  manual  “Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned 
Foods,”  to  help  their  thousands  of  stores  increase 
sales  of  foods  packed  by  America’s  canning  industry. 


Canned  Foods  Address  Also  Broadcast 
Over  Radio  Station  WSAI 

C.  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American  Can  Company 
Speaking  Service  delivered  to  thousands  of  grocers 
in  attendance  at  the  N.  A.  R.  G.  Convention  a  helpful, 
instructive  address  on  “How  to  Merchandise  More 
Canned  Foods.”  The  Canco  Speaking  Service  has 
delivered  over  a  thousand  lectures  before  consumer 
groups,  schools  and  colleges,  stewards,  wholesale  and 
retail  salesmen  on  various  aspects  of  canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


liSwED  AT  BALTIMORE  EVERY  MONDAY 


AUGUST  29,  1938 


CANCO  AT  N.A.R.G.  CONVENTION 
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"IT^HEREVER  you  travel  ...  in  national  parks  or 
^  ^  in  cities  .  .  .  you  are  assured  of  healthful, 
nourishing,  pure  foods  —  thanks  to  the  tin  can. 
Heekin  offers  you  an  outstanding  Food  Research 
Department  and  a  close  personal  interest  in  your 
problems.  If  you  are  already  using  Heekin  Cans 
you  know  this  is  true  ...  if  not,  why  not  get 
acquainted. 


HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY  •  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Heekin  Cans 

(P^AAOTtcut 


CANNED  FOODS  ARE  FINE  FOODS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD: 
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A  VACriJM  IS 
NOTHING 

-BUT  - 

VACIJIJM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

SOME -THING! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  huilds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  hoth  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinching 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^40  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


■  But,  when  you  need  assistance  and  time  is 
a  precious  element — this  man  serves  you  welL 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  every  in¬ 
dustry  who  perform  their  duties  in  exactly 
the  same  quiet,  efficient,  and  able  manner. 
These  are  the  men  who  "haven't  a  thing  to 
sell"  but  who  render  a  priceless  service  in 
every  emergency. 

Ranking  high  in  industry's  army  of  service 
men.  Continental's  own  closing  machine  spe¬ 
cialists  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  center 
of  canning  activity.  They  make  sure  every¬ 


thing  is  operating  perfectly  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  instantly  in  the  solution  of  any  sud¬ 
den  problem  which  might  arise. 

This  is  but  one  more  instance  of  how 
Continental  safeguards  its  customers  from 
unexpected  developments  which  might 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
You'll  find  that  when  you  do  business  with 
Continental  our  many  services  are  devoted 
entirely  to  helping  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product.  You  should  be 
interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  .  HAVANA 
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T  HE  CANNING  TRADE  THE  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL 


OF  THE  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


Publir'ied  Every  Monday  Since  1878 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor 


VOLUME  61,  NUMBER  4 


EDITORIALS 


The  battle  rages — Say  what  you  will  but  the 
canners  are  on  the  warpath  to  exterminate,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  market  outrages  which  are 
robbing  them  of  all  chance  for  profit  on  the  goods,  and 
engendering  ill-will  of  the  worst  kind.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  canners  have  made  their  own  troubles,  in  that 
they  produced  too  many  goods  and  thereby  ruined 
market  prices;  but  we  do  not  admit  that;  and  even  if 
that  were  so,  the  way  to  correction  is  not  by  destruction 
of  the  industry,  much  less  curtailment  of  production. 
Not  while  Nature  is  so  generous  in  her  effort  to  feed 
the  hungry,  and  while  half  our  population  is  in  want, 
and  hungry.  And  most  of  all,  not  while  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  is  so  far  from  anything  like  total 
coverage  or  possibility.  The  solution  should  be  thru 
better  marketing  methods,  and  more  of  them,  to  the 
end  that  all  consumers  be  made  to  know  that  canned 
foods  are  the  best  and  cheapest  foods  on  earth.  Lots, 
we  know,  who  read  this  will  say  that  all  people  now  are 
favorable  to  canned  foods,  and  use  them  freely;  and 
we  answer  that  80  per  cent  of  our  population,  and  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands, 
are  not  completely  “sold”  on  canned  foods,  but  on  the 
contrary  take  them  in  fear  and  doubt,  when  they  touch 
them  at  all,  instead  of  with  the  full  confidence  they 
warrant.  And  a  lot  of  canners  can  be  included  among 
that  percentage !  Try  it  out  on  yourself !  Do  you  eat 
canned  meats,  and  fish,  lobster,  oysters  and  specialties 
with  the  same  confidence  you  eat  the  canned  corn,  the 
canned  tomatoes  or  the  canned  peas  you  pack?  You 
bet  yen'  life  you  do  not!  Yet  the  canning  process 
which  Veeps  your  goods  is,  relatively,  exactly  the  same 
as  tha-  used  on  those  other  products :  a  sufficient  heat, 
suffici-  dy  long  maintained  to  render  the  food  in  cans 
“safe”  .  e.,  properly  processed.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  go  s  would  spoil,  the  cans  swell  and  burst. 

And  .  is  these  splendidly  preserved,  safe  foods  which 
are  be  y  sold  at  prices  which  do  not  bring  back  their 
costs-  ^  the  canners,  however.  The  brokers,  the  dis¬ 
tribute  and  the  retailers  all  make  good  profits  out  of 
the  go  ,s.  It  is  just  those  disciples  of  Appert,  whom 
Mrs.  r*  Bitting  called  “Un  Bienfaiteur  De  L’Human- 
ite”  (  e  great  Benefactor  of  mankind)  who  are 
obliget  to  perform  their  helpful  vocation  without 


proper  recompense.  That  is  the  humanities  of  it. 

Pea  canners  of  the  country  have  been  invited  to  meet 
in  Milwaukee  on  August  30th,  along  with  all  other  pea 
canners,  to  strive  to  work  out  a  solution  to  their  prob¬ 
lem.  Last  week  we  gave  you  all  the  available  details  of 
the  proposed  plan,  and  we  urged  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation,  with  no  holdouts,  and  we  will  be  waiting 
in  eagerness  the  report  of  the  meeting. 

As  we  have  thought  over  this  attempt  of  the  pea 
canners  to  help  themselves,  there  has  been  running 
through  our  head  this  idea :  In  order  to  help  growers, 
and  relieve  the  canners  the  Government,  through  the 
FSCC  (Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation), 
has  been  buying  large  blocks  of  canned  tomatoes, 
canned  peas,  dried  peaches  and  what  not,  using  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and  feeding  such  purchases 
to  millions  of  hungry  citizens.  If  but  a  small  portion 
of  such  expenditures  were  used  to  ferret  out  the  causes 
for  the  below-cost  prices  which  are  offered  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  might  be  found,  and 
the  trouble  eliminated  for  all  time,  thus  saving  the  re¬ 
peated  calls  upon  the  Government  to  haul  some  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  trouble. 

If  our  Associations  could  ever  overcome  their  hair- 
raising,  terrifying  fear  of  touching  anything  connected 
with  costs  or  prices,  and  would  go  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  lay  before  it  the  numerous 
unfair,  and  uneconomic  actions  taken  by  “intermedi¬ 
aries”,  between  the  processors  (the  canners)  and  the 
consumers  (we  gave  a  good  example  of  one  of  these 
in  last  week’s  editorial)  we  believe  the  Commission 
would  take  action.  That  Commission,  in  turn,  would 
call  in  this  FSCC,  and  both  would  call  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  enforcement  agent  (The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  we  believe),  and  between  them  they  might  be  able 
to  protect  the  Government,  while  they  helped  the 
growers  and  the  canners,  against  further  expenditures. 
We  have  pictured  the  ICC  ordering  a  sort  of  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement,  in  this  form:  all  canned  peas  must  be 
officially  graded,  and  then  must  be  warehoused  during 
a  moratorium  of  30  days  against  first  hand  selling 
(from  these  warehouses)  during  which  any  participat¬ 
ing  canner  might  draw  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  dozen, 
depending  on  quality,  to  cover  pressing  financial  needs. 
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Meantime  minimum  selling  prices  for  each  grade  could 
be  established,  below  which  no  one  would  be  permitted 
to  sell,  and  these  prices  would  be  followed  through 
with  guaranteed  retail  prices,  via  the  Miller-Tydings 
fair  trade  law,  on  each  grade.  The  above  mentioned 
Government  agencies  could  work  out  all  this  in  short 
order,  and  to  the  advantage  of  all  decent  operators, 
and  assure  to  the  consuming  public  a  share  in  the  very 
low  prices  which  are  prevailing  whether  due  to  over¬ 
packing  or  to  too  generous  crop  yields.  If  these 
agencies  but  knew  that  too  often  the  retail  prices  of 
canned  foods,  sold  by  the  canners  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  go  to  the  consumers  at  the  same  old,  top-high 
prices  they  might  be  moved  to  action.  And  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this,  remember  the  charts  which 
Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  exhibited  in  recent  years, 
showing  that  price  is  no  indicator  of  the  quality  on 
canned  foods,  and  that  in  point  fact  often  the  highest 
priced  goods  were  the  poorest  in  quality — and  you  may 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  canner  who  sold  the 
goods  got  sub-cellar  prices  for  them. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  work  out  this  dream,  you 
say?  No,  it  could  be  worked  out  quicker  than  any 
plans  we  have  yet  seen,  and  it  would  remain  permanent, 
and  free  of  interference  since  the  Government  agencies 
would  be  doing  the  job! 

PENNSYLVANIANS  MOVING  ON— The  canners 
of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  to  take  seriously  the 
attempt  to  better  their  own  conditions,  in  marketing 
their  packs.  Their  State  authorities  are  working  with 
them,  and  they  are  now  in  a  drive  to  have  the  people 
of  their  State  eat  the  goods  packed  in  that  State.  Here 
is  what  they  have  just  said,  in  their  little  house-organ 
“The  Pennsylvania  Packer”.  It  is  the  President’s 
letter  i 

PRESIDENTS  COLUMN 

All  Pennsylvania  canners,  in  fact,  all  canners  in  the 
country  right  now  are  extremely  busy  packing  beans,  toma¬ 
toes  and  corn,  together  with  other  seasonable  products,  but 
while  we  all  are  extremely  busy  with  our  actual  packing, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  chaotic  condition  of  today’s  market 
on  all  canned  items.  Just  where  is  it  going  to  lead  us? 

Undoubtedly,  some  will  drop  by  the  wayside,  while  others 
are  going  to  be  terribly  handicapped,  financially.  It  is  these,' ^ 
in  this  latter  group,  that  this  present  market  is  going  to 
hit  the  hardest.  Just  how  to  overcome  this  problem  is  more 
than  any  individual  canner  can  prophesy.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  precautions  that  all  of  us  can  put  into  practice 
at  this  time  that  will  help  a  lot  in  bringing  back  some  of 
the  lost  profits  that  are  inevitable  in  a  year  such  as  this. 
The  packing  of  quality  merchandise  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  get  back  at  least  part  of  your  costs.  While  the  entire 
canned  food  structure  today  is  below  cost,  the  actual  sales 
of  quality  goods  are  far  better  than  those  of  the  lowest 
grades.  So,  to  those  who  are  now  packing,  take  this  hint 
and  keep  that  quality  as  high  as  possible,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  difference  in  price  that  you  will  be  able  to 
get  over  inferior  quality. 

The  second,  and  possibly  the  best  bet  of  all  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  at  this  time,  is  to  sell  Pennsylvania  canned 
foods  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  Association,  through  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  our  Secretary,  “Bill”  Free,  is  going  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  making  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
tributors  ever  conscious  of  our  products.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  canners  do  not  can  enough  goods  to 
take  care  of  the  demands  of  our  wholesale  grocers,  which 
necessitates  their  buying  from  outside  sources;  however, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  RIGHT  HERE  AT  OUR  DOOR 
STEP  IS  A  MARKET  FOR  ALL  OUR  PRODUCTS.  It 
certainly  seems  foolish  for  us  to  continually  canvass  mar- 


i 

kets  outside  our  State  when  all  of  our  production  can  be 
consumed  within  this  great  State.  The  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association  is  asking  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  and  other  agencies  in  this  State  to 
extend  our  slogan  “BUY  IT,  PACKED  IN  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA”  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Ohio  boundary.  ; 
However,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results,  it  is  neces-  ' 
sary  for  every  Pennsylvania  Packer  to  co-operate.  It  is 
indeed  a  small  matter  for  all  of  us  to  regularly  quote  all 
the  jobbers  in  this  State  just  what  we  have  to  offer,  and 
it  is  also  a  small  job  for  all  of  us  to  spend  several  days 
driving  through  our  State  calling  on  these  distributors. 
Pennsylvania  distributors  WANT  TO  BUY  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  PRODUCTS.  There  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  can 
come  from  our  selling  our  goods  in  this  State.  Possibly, 
with  a  slight  cost  to  each  canner,  an  advertising  program  p 
could  be  instigated  telling  our  consumer  friends  about  | 
Pennsylvania  canned  foods.  The  idea  of  selling  Pennsyl-  fi 
vania  canned  foods  to  Pennsylvania  consumers  is  a  thought 
in  the  right  direction  and  should  be  taken  seriously  by  every  | 
canner  in  this  great  State.  ! 

Pennsylvania  canned  foods  now  make  it  possible  for  the 
average  jobber  to  buy  practically  all  the  various  items  in  ■ 
this  State.  Several  years  ago,  for  instance.  Sweet  Peas  i 
were  available  only  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin  for 
Pennsylvania  jobbers;  however,  we  all  know  that  this 
picture  has  been  changed,  and  so  on  for  the  other  various 
items  that  we  pack  in  this  State.  Let  us  all  work  together 
at  this  time  for  a  common  cause,  namely,  the  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  to  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
tributors  who  in  turn  will  have  Pennsylvania  consumers 
“BUY  IT,  PACKED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.” 

WIRT  S.  WINEBRENNER,  President. 

IN  OTHER  FIELDS — If  you  think  the  canned  foods 
market  are  the  only  ones  in  which  prices  have  been 
juggled,  read  this  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
editors  in  the  publication  field.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves,  but  if  you  care  “to  dig  into  them”,  go  to  it, 
but  at  any  rate  you  may  wake  to  the  fact  that  prices 
need  a  good  shaking  up.  And  the  Government  is  the 
only  one  that  can  do  that  shaking.  We  quote:  I 

THE  PRICE  MYSTERY  I 

The  system  of  overcapitalization  was  foisted  upon  us  with  f 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From  that  starting  1 
point  we  can  trace  the  progressive  inci’eases  in  prices  of  | 
goods,  commodities,  and  fabrications  year  by  year — and  | 

item  for  item.  Let  us  take  one  item — steel  rails:  I 

In  1898  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  $17.62  a  ton.  In  1901  I 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  In  | 

1902  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  raised  to  $28.00  a  ton.  This  I 

was  the  price  ($28.00)  until  1913.  After  the  War  broke  h 

out  in  1914  the  price  went  up  to  $40.00  in  1917,  and  to 
$57.00  in  1918;  then  it  dropped  to  $54.42  in  1920.  In  1923 
the  price  of  steel  rails  was  fixed  at  $43.00,  and  held  at  that 
figure  until  1932.  It  went  down  to  $36.38  in  1935.  The 
present  price  of  steel  rails  is  $42.50. 

Question:  Why  should  steel  rails  which  could  be  produced 
at  a  good  profit  for  ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  War  at 
$28.00  a  ton  cost  $42.50  today? 

One  thing  is  sure — the  increase  cannot  be  explained  by 
increase  in  the  wages  of  steel  workers,  for  the  statis  ics 
pertaining  to  wages  give  the  lie  to  that  contention.  (It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  12-hour  day  and  7-day  week  ^'as 
not  abandoned  in  the  steel  industry  until  1924.)  In  1924 
the  average  weekly  wage  for  all  departments  was  $35  22. 

In  April,  1938,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  steel  worl  ers 
was  $22.28.  While  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  interes  ng 
to  know  by  what  method  costs  are  computed  and  how  pr  ces 
are  determined. 

And,  we  would  add,  the  methods  of  productio  i,  or 
rather  improved  production,  have  kept  pace  with  other 
modern  industries,  until  today  stream-line  plants  pro¬ 
duce  as  they  never  dreamed  to  do  in  1914;  even  as  we 
see  in  the  automatic  line  of  can  making,  to  bring  it 
closer  home. 
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Progress  of  W  P  A  Canning  Projects 


GOVERNMENT  REPORT 

RECORD  season  for  vegetable  and  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  with  large  surpluses  which  might  otherwise 
go  to  waste  in  many  sections  of  the  country  has 
given  impetus  to  canning  activities  and  other  pro¬ 
cessing  of  foods  to  be  distributed,  come  winter,  to  needy 
families  of  America. 

It  is  thought  to  be  quite  probable  that  the  output  of 
the  1938  canning  program  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  for  instance,  will  exceed  last  year’s 
record  of  24,000,000  pounds  of  preserved,  canned  and 
dried  food.  In  fact,  predictions  are  made  in  some 
quarters  that  the  1938  output  of  WPA  canning 
projects  will  go  over  30,000,000  pounds. 

This  forecast  is  based  not  only  on  anticipated  sur¬ 
pluses  (crops)  but  on  an  expanded  program  as  well. 
A  number  of  new  projects  in  the  southern  and  western 
states  in  particular  were  approved  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  Large  scale  canneries  have 
been  working  at  capacity  for  the  past  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been  necessary  for  a 
western  plant  to  work  its  force  of  employees  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  shifts  on  a  24-hour-day  basis.  Smaller  can¬ 
neries  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  daily  loads  of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are 
brought  to  their  doors.  Except  for  all  year  canneries 
such  as  the  seafood  projects  in  Massachusetts  and 
those  which  can  citrus  fruits  in  the  Winter  and 
vegetables  in  the  Summer  in  the  far  southern  sections 
of  the  country,  the  operating  season  for  most  of  the 
plants  will  end  in  the  late  fall. 

The  growth  of  the  work-relief  canning  program  over 
a  five-year  period  has  been  extensive.  It  has  risen  from 
a  small,  inconsequential  beginning — a  dozen  or  two 
make-shift  projects  housed  in  buildings  illy-fitted  for 
the  purpose  in  three  or  four  states  and  financed  by 
money  from  the  New  Deal’s  first  relief  appropriation 
in  the  Spring  of  1933.  Today  it  can  boast  of  canning 
projects  in  almost  half  the  states  of  the  union,  twenty- 
six  in  fact,  with  a  relief  employee  list  close  to  four 
thous'^nd  people.  And  the  scope  of  this  particular 
relief-  r;ork  activity  is  still  widening. 

The  'federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  as  in 
the  p?  t,  is  supplying  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fruits  nd  vegetables  now  pouring  into  WPA  canneries 
in  eve  /  section  of  the  country.  It  will,  in  turn,  dis- 
tribut  them  again  as  canned  products  to  thousands 
of  nee  y  families  in  the  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early 
Sprin  months.  In  addition  to  the  Corporation,  other 
impoi  nt  supply  sources  include  WPA  cominunity  gar¬ 
dens  f  d  truck  patches,  sponsor  purchasing  and  local 
donati  ns.  The  canning  of  produce  and  fruits  for 
farme  i  on  a  toll  basis  also  is  an  important  source. 
The  1:  ter  has  proven  immensely  popular  in  Texas, 
North  .Carolina  and  several  western  states.  In  Texas, 


the  WPA  requires  a  toll  fee  of  forty  to  fity  per  cent  of 
the  canned  product  if  the  relief  work  organization  sup¬ 
plies  containers.  In  the  event  the  farmer  supplies 
containers  the  toll  fee  is  slightly  less.  Texas  farmers 
welcome  the  arrangement  because  of  the  lightening 
of  the  busy  farm  house-wife’s  burdens  and  because  it 
enables  the  farmers  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  har¬ 
vesting  other  crops  which  usually  mature  about  the 
time  their  mid-season  truck  crops  are  ready.  In  all 
instances  where  there  is  no  toll  arrangement,  the  WPA 
furnishes  containers  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  each 
worker  in  a  cannery.  In  other  words,  container  allot¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  estimated  daily  output  of  each 
employee.  There  have  been  occasions  this  season  where 
a  cannery  has  exhausted  its  monthly  container  allot¬ 
ment.  In  each  instance  additional  containers  have 
been  obtained  through  sponsor  purchase  or  local  con¬ 
tribution.  This  has  happened  only,  however,  where  a 
projects  has  worked  overtime  to  save  a  local  perishable 
crop  or  where  local  contributions  or  purchases  of  raw 
foods,  for  the  moment,  have  been  exceptionally  large. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  several  years 
there  will  be  a  diversion  again  this  year  of  a  large  part 
of  the  canneries’  production  to  WPA  hot  school  lunch 
projects.  This  year’s  diversion  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  ever.  The  hot  school  lunch  program  has 
also  been  expanding.  In  fact,  a  number  of  this  year’s 
canning  projects  were  authorized  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  canning  and  preserving  foods  for  hot  school 
lunches.  A  number  of  these  are  now  operating  for 
the  first  time  in  the  kitchens  and  basements  of  idle 
school  buildings  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Perishable  foods  going  to  these  hot  school 
lunch  canning  projects  come  largely  in  the  form  of 
donations,  purchases  by  school  authorities  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  school  and  community  gardens.  Many  of  the 
latter  have  been  seeded  and  cultivated  under  WPA 
direction.  Public  spirited  citizens  in  numerous  com¬ 
munities  have  loaned  tracts  of  tillable  land,  of  consider¬ 
able  acreage  in  the  aggregate,  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Many  WPA  cannery  supervisors  report  that  spoilage 
losses  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  this  year.  They 
say  this  is  directly  attributable  to  what  they  describe 
as  the  superlatively  good  work  of  Housekeeping  and 
Home  Aid  workers  in  instructing  relief  workers  in 
canning  and  preserving  for  the  individual  home  and 
what  hundreds  of  cannery  workers  have  absorbed 
from  WPA  group  or  community  discussions  in  the 
Winter  on  canning,  preserving  and  pickling  technique. 
In  addition,  all  cannery  workers  are  given  instructions 
by  food  preservation  experts  while  the  canneries  are 
actually  operating.  Knowledge  acquired  in  this  fashion 
year  before  last,  the  same  supervisory  officials  say, 
reduced  spoilage  to  a  point  where  WPA  cannery  losses 
from  this  cause  in  a  number  of  instances  where  com- 
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parable  to  like  losses  in  commercial  plants.  This  train-  has  not  been  operating  since  November,  1935  and  R 
ing  has  also  been  responsible  for  improved  sanitation,  employs  about  twenty-five  workers, 
especially  in  food  handling  by  individual  workers  and  Eight  Harris  county,  Texas,  canneries — Houston  is 
container  sterilization,  particularly  in  smaller  projects  the  county  seat — have  also  been  operating  at  capacity, 
where  glass  has  been  substituted  for  tin  containers.  These  have  also  been  saving,  for  future  distribution  to 
Sanitary  safeguards  in  scores  of  relief  work  canneries  the  needy,  a  great  amount  of  perishable  crops.  Two 
exceed  requirements  of  local  health  officers.  In  some  canneries  are  located  in  each  of  this  county’s  four  corn- 
instances  such  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  missioner’s  precincts  and  are  so  situated  as  to  confine 
suggestion  of  individual  workers  on  the  projects  who  produce  hauling  within  a  12-mile  radius  of  each  plant, 
have  given  careful  study  to  their  jobs.  One  middle  aged  woman  worker  in  a  Harris  county 

Texas  holds  the  lead  in  WPA  canning  activities  with  cannery  hitch  hikes  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  and  from 
an  employee  list  of  almost  1,200  persons  from  the  her  work  each  day  and  has  been  doing  it  for  three 
state’s  relief  rolls.  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  are  a  years.  Four  or  five  other  Harris  County  cannery  f; 
close  second  and  third  with  about  450  workers  each,  workers  are  doing  the  same  thing.  j 

Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho  are  well  up  among  the  The  Grapevine  cannery  at  Niles  City  near  Fort 
leaders.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Texas  Worth  is  also  operating  again  this  year  under  an  addi-  [ 
program  is  the  community  or  group  class  instruction  tional  allocation  of  $11,259.  It  too  has  been  doing  some  - 
under  WPA  on  the  accepted  methods  of  food  preserva-  crop  saving  work.  This  cannery  employs  approxi-  j 
tion.  Such  classes  have  been  conducted  during  the  mately  forty  persons,  mostly  women.  A  banker  in  a  | 
Winter  months  for  the  past  several  years.  Instruction  neighboring  county  this  Spring  noticed  that  the  produce  I 
of  this  nature  was  given  to  between  12,000  and  15,000  supply  of  a  local  WPA  plant  was  low— barely  enough  I 
people  last  year.  This  phase  of  the  Texas  program  to  keep  its  employees  busy  for  more  than  half  a  day. 
has  been  adopted  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  other  states,  telephoned  my  farmer  to  bring  a  load  in  before 
notably  in  the  south.  noon,”  he  said,  “and  suggested  to  several  friends  they 

Large  scale  Texas  projects  such  as  those  located  at  likewise.  They  did.  We  must  keep  our  people 
Carrolton,  Mesquite,  Grand  Prairie  and  Irving,  all  in  working. 

Dallas  county,  are  striking  examples  of  the  larger  Last  Winter  a  Texas  WPA  supervisory  official  found 
WPA  plants  through  the  southern  section  of  the  old  recipe  for  turning  wheat  into  a  cereal.  Inciden- 

country.  Each  Dallas  county  cannery  has  been  operat-  tally  this  old  recipe  was  a  relic  from  the  state’s  days 
ing  at  capacity  since  the  present  canning  season  opened.  ^  republic.  A  county  WPA  cannery’^  in  the  state’s 
Recently  workers  in  the  four  projects  canned  80,000  gi’ain  district  has  been  canning  hundreds  of  pounds  cf 
pounds— 40,000  cans— of  a  180,006-pound  tomato  pur-  wheat  cereal  since  last  fall.  The  grain  is  thoroughly 
chase  made  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com-  cleaned  and  soaked  until  it  swells  and  cracks  slightly, 
modities  Corporation.  The  remaining  100,000  pounds  then  heated  to  the  necessary  temperature  to  pre- 

were  distributed  in  fresh  form  to  destitute  families  in  serve  it  and  placed  in  containers.  The  wheat  so  treated 
the  Dallas  area.  The  tomatoes  arrived  at  the  canneries  niakes  a  delicious  cereal  and  is  described  as  particu- 
in  nine  freight  cars.  larily  beneficial  to  undernourished  children. 

WPA  canning  work  in  Dallas  county  began  early  Springfield’s  WPA  cannery  is  probably  the  largest 
in  the  Spring  with  peas  and  the  first  crop  of  string  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts  if  not  in  New  England, 
beans.  Production  struck  a  high  mark  at  that  time  and  It  cans  about  everything  produced  in  a  Bay  State  truck 
it  has  not  lessened  appreciably  since.  The  four  can-  garden,  berry  patch  and  orchard,  from  Spring  peas 
neries’  output  in  June  totaled  60,000  containers.  Each;  and  huckleberries  to  Fall  spinach  and  crabapples.  In 
of  the  four  in  recent  weeks  has  averaged  a  turn-out  1937,  the  project  canned  804,490  pounds  of  fruits  and 
of  about  850  containers  daily.  These  Dallas  county  vegetables  giving  employment  to  140  persons.  This 
canneries  have  also  done  a  great  deal  of  toll  work  for  project  obtains  its  raw  supplies  chiefly  from  commu- 
farmers,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  at  times  such  offer-  nity  gardens  and  through  the  city  government’s 
ings  have  had  to  be  refused  because  of  the  accumulation  purchasing  agents.  Some  criticism  was  directed  at 
of  raw  foods  from  other  sources.  The  sum  of  $71,000  this  cannery  last  Winter  because  of  what  was  described 
was  recently  allocated  to  this  quartet  of  all  year  as  an  abnormally  large  overhead.  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
projects.  the  cost  to  Springfield,  the  project’s  sponsor,  has  been 

Farmers  and  business  interests  in  Jasper  county,  less  than  four  cents  a  can.  The  cannery,  on  the  ( ther 
Texas,  appealed  in  early  June  to  WPA  officials  to  open  hand,  has  frequently  been  called  a  “typically  excellent 
the  local  cannery  to  save,  if  possible,  the  county’s  work  relief  activity.”  Other  important  Massachr  ^etts 
tomato  crop  which  was  found  to  be  unsalable  because  projects  include  the  much  publicized  seafood  cann  “riss 
of  prevailing  low  prices  for  all  truck  crops  in  that  sec-  on  Boston’s  water  front  and  in  the  old  fishing  vi  lage 
tion  of  the  state.  The  request  was  complied  with.  The  of  Darthmouth. 

local  officials  not  only  opened  the  plant  at  Jasper  but  a  An  important  Connecticut  cannery  is  locate  1  at 
second  one  in  Kirbyville,  a  nearby  town.  Relief  Danbury.  The  greater  part  of  the  produce  used  by  this 
workers  saw  to  it  that  the  county’s  tomato  crop  was  in  plant  comes  from  several  WPA  10-acre  truck  fi  -ms. 
containers  and  ready  for  use  next  Winter  with  a  mini-  Between  140  and  150  people  from  the  city’s  relief  rolls 
mum  of  field  spoilage.  In  Galveston  county  another  are  employed  in  the  Danbury  activity.  Vermont  i^;  con- 
Texas  WPA  cannery  is  again  operating  with  an  tinning  its  excellent  record  of  previous  y.!ars. 
increased  capacity  of  500  containers  daily.  This  pro-  Vermonters  stress  the  preservation  of  root  and  tuber 
ject  also  cans  meat  on  a  forty  per  cent  toll  basis.  It  crops  in  storage  pits  and  community  storage  cellers. 
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REVOLVING  HOPPER 


shipment  of  com¬ 
pline  of  lap  '  pastes, 
ip  gums  and  cements, 
pealing  glue. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 

AYARS  New  Perfection  ADJ^USTMENT  I  "" 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  611. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  611. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

ving  the  Eastern  Shore 

warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

Y  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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Virginia’s  more  than  30,000  community  gardens, 
most  of  them  WPA  projects,  are  heavy  contributors  to 
WPA  canneries  in  that  state.  Virginia  relief  officials 
say  that  every  dollar  spent  on  food  preservation  work 
in  the  state  represents  an  actual  saving  of  seven  dollars 
in  food  costs  to  destitute  families.  Something  like 
16,000  acres  of  “deserted  land”  have  been  converted 
into  community  gardens  since  1933.  Virginia  is 
another  state  which  lays  emphasis  on  root  and  tuber 
crop  storage.  A  large  number  of  storage  cellers  con¬ 
nected  with  community  centers  have  been  built  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  sections  as  work  relief  projects. 
Food  preservation  projects  in  some  form  or  other  are 
operating  in  ninty-five  of  the  state’s  one  hunderd 
counties.  A  large  canning  project  for  hot  school 
lunches  is  now  located  at  Lynchburg. 

WPA  canneries  in  North  Carolina  are  popular  among 
the  state’s  farmers  because  of  their  toll  arrangement 
for  canning  surplus  vegetables  and  fruit.  Most  of  the 
state’s  canneries  have  done  an  unusual  amount  of  toll 
canning  so  far  this  year  and  the  current  WPA  canning 
season  is  expected  to  break  previous  production  records 
particularly  where  canneries  are  located  in  the  state’s 
market  produce  raising  sections.  Eight  of  the  state’s 
larger  plants  are  relatively  close  to  Charlotte  in 
Mecklenburg  County.  Each,  according  to  latest 
reports,  are  exceeding  last  year’s  output.  Eighty 
employees  of  North  Carolina’s  Housekeeping  Aid  pro¬ 
jects  are  helping  in  a  supervisory  capacity  in  a  number 
of  smaller  canneries.  These  assignments  have  come 
as  a  natural  aftermath  to  their  home  instruction  work 
last  Winter.  Similar  instruction  was  given  to  4-H 
clubs  girls. 

Tennessee’s  record  in  raising  and  canning  produce 
for  hot  school  lunches  has  been  an  enviable  one  for  the 
past  two  years.  During  vacation  months  WPA  school 
lunch  workers,  largely  women,  have  been  assigned  to 
community  gardens  which  are,  in  turn,  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  school  lunch  canneries.  Last  year  1100 
workers  produced  on  less  than  600  acres  sufficient 
vegetables  for  269,402  containers  of  canned  and  75,814 
pounds  of  dried  food.  On  June  1,  of  this  year,  757 
workers  were  tilling  535  acres  in  community  gardens. 
Something  like  600  more  are  probably  at  work  now  on 
as  many  more  acres.  At  least,  that  was  the  objective 
of  sponsors  of  the  Tennessee  hot  school  lunch  program 
for  the  current  season. 

Most  of  Mississippi’s  WPA  canneries  have  been 
operating  since  early  spring.  Those  located  in  Neshaba, 
Jasper,  Scott,  Clarke,  Leake,  and  Newton  counties,  each 
working  under  an  individual  allocation  of  $2,149,  as 
well  as  canneries  in  Lauderdale  and  Copiah  counties 
have  been  particularly  busy.  Canneries  at  Wesson, 
Hazelhurst,  Beauregard,  Gillman,  Shady  Grove, 
Georgetown,  and  Center  point,  are  expected  to  exceed 
last  year’s  production.  Much  excellent  work  has  also 
been  done  by  Mississippi’s  Home  Aid  workers  in  in- 
strucing  negro  cannery  workers.  Large  quantities  of 
meat  are  being  canned  in  Mississippi  this  year. 

Three  or  four  canneries  in  Florida  shifted  from  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  to  vegetables  and  small  fruits  this  Spring 
with  little  or  no  interruption. 


Several  South  Carolina  projects  had  canned,  through 
this  past  April,  364,002  containers  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  hot  school  lunches,  next  Winter. 

A  small  army  of  workers  was  assigned  to  work  WPA 
truck  farms  in  Michigan  this  Spring  under  a  WPA 
allocation  of  $541,000.  Many  of  these  projects  are 
located  in  the  state’s  highly  fertile  northern  counties. 
Crops  from  these  farms  will  be  canned  for  the  state’s 
hot  school  lunch  projects.  Officials  say  they  expect  to 
feed  25,000  children  in  400  of  the  state’s  schools  this 
year  as  against  11,000  children  in  250  schools  last  year. 
Three  Grand  Rapids’  school  buildings  are  being  used 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  to  house  hot  school  lunch 
canning  projects. 

The  recent  leasing  of  an  old  candy  factory  building 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  provided  additional  room  for 
the  WPA  cannery  in  that  city  and  also  badly  needed 
storage  space  for  reserve  supplies  of  canned  food.  The 
Omaha  project  employs  90  women. 

Nineteen  canning  projects  were  approved  for  Indiana 
this  Spring  with  an  allocation  total  of  $453,000.  One 
of  the  largest  of  Indiana’s  WPA  canneries  is  located 
in  Wayne  township. 

A  WPA  project  for  the  canning  of  carp  began 
operating  this  Spring  in  Milbank,  South  Dakota.  The 
fish  are  netted  in  neighborhood  ponds  and  rivers. 

“Jack”  Fretwell,  mayor  of  Henryetta,  Oklahoma, 
sponsored  what  he  called  a  “vacant  lot  round  up”  in 
late  February  to  obtain  sufficient  community  garden 
acreage  to  raise  food  enough,  when  canned,  to  meet 
the  town’s  every  possible  hot  school  lunch  need  this 
coming  Winter.  The  mayor  secured  the  use  of  all  the 
land  needed  for  the  town’s  community  garden  program 
within  a  few  days.  Ottawa  county,  in  the  same  state, 
is  canning  food  for  hot  school  lunches  this  summer 
under  an  allocation  of  $22,102. 

Minnesota,  with  the  aid  of  WPA,  is  also  forging  well 
to  the  front  in  its  hot  school  lunch  activities.  Twenty- 
six  community  gardens  have  been  planted  in  fifteen 
communities  in  St.  Louis  county.  These  particular 
projects  give  employment  to  29  WPA  workers.  Thomas 
Reese,  an  experienced  agronomist,  raised  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  tomato  plants  in  a  school  hot  house  in 
Duluth  this  Spring.  They  were  later  planted  in  com¬ 
munity  gardens.  Much  of  the  canning  for  school 
lunches  in  Michigan  is  now  beginning.  In  preparation 
for  this  work,  training  courses  in  food  preservation 
were  conducted  for  relief  workers  in  a  number  cf  the 
state’s  schools. 

Through  May  of  this  year,  projects  in  the  Boise  area 
of  Idaho  had  canned  26,111  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  area’s  total  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 
last,  was  302,532  quart  cans. 

A  large  hot  school  lunch  canning  projei  t  in 
Multnomah  county,  Oregon,  is  again  at  work  thi  sea¬ 
son. 

During  the  peak  of  Colorado’s  snap  bean  seae  3n  in 
late  June  and  early  July,  the  WPA  cannery  at  T  leblo 
put  up  on  an  average  of  five  tons  of  the  vegi  table 
each  day.  It  was  necessary  for  the  cannery  emp.jyees 
to  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  three  shiits  of 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

'CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper  Murfreosboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  canners’  S/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world* 


3.uatLt(^ 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


MODERN 

GANSE 


ISE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

■  ME. 


Hepman  Eamsa .  Presf-. 

19-^21  E.Lombaiyd  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Pmomes ■ — Plaza  IS^S-tSP'G 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

ADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


“It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  19,  1938 — At  this  time, 
in  this  immediate  section,  promises  about  80  per  cent 
normal.  Dry,  hot  weather,  however,  could  reduce  this 
estimate  materially. 

PYATT,  ARK.,  August  22,  1938 — Crop  is  about  85  per 
cent  of  normal.  Acreage  is  about  331/3  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  Should  get  five  to  six  tons  per  acre. 
No  sales  for  canned  tomatoes;  have  had  a  very  few 
offers  at  less  than  cost  of  processing,  but  none  we 
could  consider.  Quality  is  unusually  good. 

CONVERSE,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — A  careful  survey 
of  acreage  reveals  most  of  it  will  run  out  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  we  only  find  large  tomatoes  on  the  vines, 
indicating  that  we  lost  two  or  three  sets  of  blooms. 
Late  June  settings  will  start  to  bear  about  the  10th  of 
September  and  should  produce  a  fair  crop.  Made  first 
run  the  19th. 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — ^Will  finish  early 
crop  in  another  week.  Packing  of  later  crop  will  not 
start  before  10th  of  September. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — Packing  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  very  small  way  with  the  majority  of  can- 
ners  in  the  central  and  northern  part,  running  two 
days  a  week.  Late  plantings  continue  to  look  fairly 
good.  All  early  fields  just  about  through,  with  very 
small  yields. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — A  little  rain 
needed.  Tomatoes  coming  in  good.  Quality  fair. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  August  20, 1938 — Coming  in  fairly 
well  this  week.  Growers  report  about  half  the  usual 
crop.  Believe  will  be  over  the  peak  next  week. 

WATERLOO,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — Receipts  have 
slowed  up  due  to  rain  and  cool  weather.  With  good 
weather  the  remainder  of  this  month  and  the  first 
three  weeks  of  September,  we  will  have  a  normal  crop. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  24,  1938 — The  excessive  dry,  hot 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  cut  the  prospective 
Ozark  pack  still  more.  No  relief  in  sight  and  fields  are 
burning  up  in  98  to  100  degrees  temperature.  Doubt 
if  the  pack  runs  over  2,000,000  cases.  Most  canners 
believe  that  even  if  favorable  weather  returns,  they  are 
two-thirds  done. 

WASHBURN,  MO.,  August  20,  1938 — Our  contracted 
acreage  20  per  cent  below  last  year  but  uncontracted 
will  cover  this,  so,  as  a  whole,  have  as  much  acreage. 
Paying  $8.00  for  uncontracted  and  most  of  the  growers 
are  going  to  fresh  market  at  1  cent  a  pound.  Our  crop 


has  been  damaged  50  per  cent  recently  by  extreme  heat. 
All  early  fields  are  finished.  With  seasonable  weather 
through  balance  of  this  month  and  September,  could 
pack  50  per  cent  of  last  season’s  pack.  Market  slow 
but  few  sales  at  52i/^  cents.  Expect  it  to  be  somewhat 
stronger  when  buyers  find  we  actually  have  a  shortage. 

DALEVILLE,  VA.,  August  23,  1938 — Canning  in  this 
section  is  now  well  under  way.  The  crop  is  two  weeks 
ahead  of  normal  season.  During  the  month  of  June  the 
crop  prospects  never  looked  better,  but  the  excessive 
rains  during  the  month  of  July  and  first  of  August  have 
caused  the  plants  to  shed  their  foliage  to  the  extent  that 
no  new  tomatoes  are  on  the  vines.  Crop  will  be  finished 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  August  23,  1938 — Acreage  is  20 
per  cent  smaller  than  average  and  yield  is  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  less.  Quality  is  excellent. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  VA.,  August  25,  1938 — Do  not  think  the 
season  will  last  long  as  part  of  our  crop  has  lost  the 
foliage  and  the  tomatoes  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  We 
had  about  20  days  of  rain  and  then  it  turned  hot,  which 
was  unsuitable  for  tomatoes  on  lots  of  land. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  19,  1938 — Green  Beans: 
The  pack  during  the  spring  season  was  up  to  normal 
for  this  section.  Condition  of  the  fall  crop  at  this 
time  is  fair,  but  some  fields  were  retarded  by  hot  dry 
weather. 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  August  20,  1938 — Corn:  Have  fin¬ 
ished  one-third  of  acreage.  Will  not  start  on  balance 
of  acreage  before  September  5th. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  August  23,  1938 — Snap  Beans: 
Yield  is  perhaps  10  per  cent  above  average,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  crop  is  canned. 

• 

AS  A  RESULT  of  two  meetings  of  the  Portland  Fruit  and  "ege- 
table  Growers  Association  held  at  Fredonia  and  Brocton,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  night,  August  23rd,  picket  lines  were  f  ;'nied 
around  the  Red  Wing  and  Brocton  Preserving  Company  ,.  iants 
at  Fredonia  on  Wednesday,  the  24th,  threatening  to  dun  )  the 
loads  of  tomatoes  on  any  trucks  that  attempted  to  go  th  ough 
the  lines.  Growers  are  demanding  a  flat  price  of  $12.C^  per 
ton  for  the  crop,  while  canners  are  averaging  $14.00  a  t(  i  for 
No.  1  grade  tomatoes  and  $6.00  for  No.  2  grade.  The  ft  mers 
claim  this  classification  results  in  a  net  of  $7.00  a  ton  f(  r  the 
crop,  and  that  before  they  will  accept  such  a  price  the  will 
let  the  tomato  crops  rot  on  the  vines.  The  growers  assot  ation 
announced  that  they  had  approached  the  F.S.C.C.  to  pui'hase 
the  crop,  but  that  no  answer  had  been  received.  Broctoi  Pre¬ 
serving  Company  experienced  a  brief  walk  out  of  50  ^.omen 
peelers  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  they  demanded  5  cents 
a  pail  and  were  granted  their  request. 


w 


H  id  nxyt  icy  taJbe. 

To  Install  a  TAPER  TIP  CORN  TRIMMER 

Each  machine  is  individually  driven — the  motor  fits 
your  lishtins  current.  Just  plug  in  and  put  the 
Taper  Tip  to  vt/ork.  The  results  in  the  Southern 
territory  are  highly  satisfactory. 


Wire  or  phone  \)our  order. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

‘'The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


m 


CompafTif^  Incorporated 
NIRGHttn  fffLLS.  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


f  ^THIBfSTOI  ^ 

tvenffhin^ 

for  the'^ 

.CANNER, 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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The  way  to  Better  Business  is  to 

SELL  YOUR  OWN  PACKS 


By  ‘^BETTER 

“Better  Profits”  Here  Points  Out  That  Success  To  The 
Uninitiated  Will  Not  Be  Immediately  Eminent;  That  Mistakes 
Will  Be  Made  From  Which  Valuable  Experience  Will  Be 
Gained;  It’s  The  One  Means  To  Increased  Profits  And  Success. 

In  This  Article  He  Tells  You  How. 

SOONER  or  later  many  canners  not  engaged  today 
in  doing  their  own  selling  will  see  the  light  some 
day  and  when  enough  take  up  the  banner  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  foods  will  really  start  going  places. 
When  this  time  comes  to  each  newcomer  in  the  field, 

I  hope  they’ll  carry  through,  all  the  way.  Untrained 
in  selling  for  oneself,  mistakes  will  occur,  omissions 
will  no  doubt  be  made  from  the  standard  procedure 
and  for  a  time,  things  will  be  in  a  pretty  mess !  That’s 
why,  no  doubt,  so  many  canners  in  1938  still  depend 
on  brokers  for  the  disposal  of  their  packs. 

If  the  possibilities  of  making  errors  in  policies  and 
practices  in  selling  are  what  deter  one  from  doing  ones 
own  selling  they  might  as  well  start  selling  now  as 
everyone  in  the  distribution  of  foods  makes  mistakes 
sooner  or  later.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  mid-western 
miller  enter  a  much  wanted  market.  The  distributor 
secured  was  one  the  miller  had  been  anxious  to  interest 
for  a  long  time.  The  market  was  highly  desirable,  no 
expense  was  spared  within  reason  while  plans  were 
being  laid  for  the  necessary  retail  introductory  work. 
Three  retail  salesman  were  on  the  job,  each  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  a  complete  job  of  selling.  The  retail  sales 
campaign  was  built  around  the  leaving  of  lists  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  dealer,  each  name  and  address  listed 
was  sent  a  card  good  for  twenty-five  cents  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  twenty-four  pound  sack  of  fiour.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  was  arranged  for,  apparently  everyone 
was  all  set  to  put  the  initial  distribution  over  with  a 
bang.  The  exclusive  distributor  employs  no  outside 
salesmen,  desk  men  do  all  the  selling  they  can  which 
in  some  instances  is  quite  a  lot.  After  the  campaign 
had  been  under  way  a  week  or  more,  someone  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  the  desk  salesmen  had  never  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  sales  story  or  learn  in  detail 
just  what  the  mill  was  doing  in  a  sales  way  toward 
helping  them  get  distribution  on  the  flour.  This  over¬ 
sight  was  corrected,  the  men  listened  to  the  story  and 
sales  started  climbing.  They  might  have  been  heavier 
from  the  start  had  the  mill  thought  through  sufficently 
to  post  all  desk  salesmen  concerning  the  details  of  the 
initial  offer.  Contrast  this’  oversight  with  an  account 
of  a  Del  Monte  cutting,  held  recently  in  the  offices  of 
a  New  Orleans  jobber.  The  article  tells  of  the  number 
of  Del  Monte  items  that  will  be  stocked  in  the  future  by 
the  jobber  whose  sales  force  has  been  well  sold  on  them. 
One  will  do  well  to  emulate  the  example  set  by  this 
progressive  canner  whose  men  never  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  further  information  of  sales  forces 
engaged  in  selling  the  Del  Monte  line.  Just  a  matter 


PROFITS’’* 

of  covering  fundamentals  in  any  case  and  you  will  be 
started  right  when  engaging  in  sales  work  with  or  for 
your  jobbers. 

Readers  of  this  column  may  feel  we  are  at  times 
giving  too  much  prominence  to  the  distribution  of 
frozen  foods  but  they  are  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
let’s  not  hide  our  heads  and  hope  the  menace  will  pass 
but  instead,  let’s  seize  on  the  best  in  their  program  and 
adopt  or  adapt  it  to  our  own  uses.  In  the  first  place, 
the  leaders  in  the  field  are  insistant  that  quality  of 
their  product  is  beyond  question.  This  we  can  all  do 
in  our  own  operations.  In  the  next  place  they  insist 
the  profit  of  both  jobber  and  retailer  be  protected. 
This  we  are  not  able  to  put  over  at  present  except  by 
example  and  suggestion.  Many  manufacturers  are 
succeeding  in  doing  this  however  and  the  plan  may  be 
worth  your  while  also.  What  is  most  to  our  liking 
however,  packers  of  frozen  foods  have  worked  out 
elaborate  sales  plans  that  automatically  move  the  goods 
from  dealers’  boxes.  These  are  furnished  weekly, 
special  sales  are  arranged  for,  combination  sales  are 
worked  out  and  little  if  anything  is  left  to  chance.  The 
result  is  that  a  dealer  installing  a  frozen  foods  box 
for  the  first  time  is  soon  sold  on  the  completeness  of 
the  merchandising  plan,  he  too  becomes  enthused  over 
the  profit  possibilities  of  the  line  and  really  gets  behind 
the  movement.  Do  not  try  to  laugh  away  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  frozen  foods  making  inroads  in  the  sale  of 
canned  foods.  If  you  find  as  we  do,  that  frozen  foods 
are  slowing  down  the  sale  of  fresh  vegetables,  it  won’t 
be  long  before  they  cut  into  the  sales  of  canned  foods 
in  glass  and  tin.  Probably  only  then  will  the  majority 
of  canners  awake  to  the  problem  they  must  solve  if 
they  are  to  continue  profitably  in  business.  Of  course, 
you  will  tell  me  of  the  canner  who  is  already  heavily 
interested  in  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
of  the  many  others  who  are  watching  closely  this 
rapidly  growing  industry.  I  am  not  insisting  that  all 
these  things  should  not  be  done  but  I  am  anxious  that 
the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  be  so  developed 
that  for  many  years  the  prospect  of  frozen  foods  sup¬ 
planting  canned  good  things  in  the  minds  of  the  house¬ 
wife  will  not  be  within  the  bounds  of  a  probabiiity. 

Frozen  foods  have  been  sold  in  quantities  for  y  'ars 
in  large  centers  of  population,  only  this  season  has  one 
of  the  leaders  consented  to  attempt  their  distribu  tion 
through  a  wholesale  grocer.  Sales  to  the  retail  ti  ade 
until  1938  have  been  made  direct  to  the  retail  dealer. 
What  a  difference  in  this  regard  when  you  think  of  the 
millions  of  cases  of  canned  foods  disposed  of  each  /ear 
on  an  asked  and  bid  basis!  Millions  of  dollars  are 

*  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communicatiuTis 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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already  tied  up  in  the  frozen  food  industry  but  do  you 
suppose  the  owners  allow  this  huge  investment  of 
theirs  to  be  safeguarded  or  jeporadized  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  brokers?  Not  by  a  jugful! 

7  he  selling  of  canned  foods  by  the  canners  will  have 
to  come  sooner  or  later,  you  may  as  well  start  selling 
yours  this  year  as  to  wait  until  you  are  literally  forced 
into  it.  As  this  department  has  urged  so  many  times, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the  untried 
and  uncharted  seas  of  selling,  do  it  a  little  at  a  time. 
Make  no  mistake,  do  not  try  out  selling  direct  to  the 
retail  dealer  until  you  have  exhausted  all  possibilities 
of  selling  through  a  wholesale  dealer.  Only  by  contact 
with  the  jobbing  trade  can  you  become  well  trained  in 
selling  your  pack  as  you  want  it  sold.  Only  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  wholesale  grocer  can  you  benefit 
most  after  you  do  commence  to  sell  your  output  your¬ 
self. 

If  I  were  faced  with  starting  to  move  my  goods 
myself  after  selling  through  brokers  for  years  I’d 
select  a  state  adjacent  to  my  plant  or  the  one  in  which 
it  was  located  in  which  to  make  my  first  attempts.  I’d 
employ  a  man  trained  in  selling  canned  foods  who  knew 
the  territory  and  if  possible,  one  who  knew  my  line. 
Some  salesman  working  for  a  canned  foods  broker  at 
present  would  make  a  good  man.  I’d  have  him  in  my 
office  for  a  month  going  over  correspondence,  checking 
invoices  on  out  going  goods  as  well  as  bills  of  lading. 
I’d  familiarize  him  in  every  way  possible  with  my 
goods.  Then  I  would  make  the  first  round  over  the 
territory  with  him  and  take  care  to  impress  on  my 
customers  and  prospects  that  in  the  future  he  would 
act  as  my  personal  representative.  Then  I’d  start  him 
out  with  the  firm  belief  that  if  his  efforts  paid  for 
themselves  during  the  first  year  I’d  be  mighty  lucky. 
If  he  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  I’d  consider 
myself  fortunate.  This  is  not  a  rosy  picture.  I’ll  admit, 
but  we  should  know  the  facts  before  hand  and  be 
governed  accordingly. 

Presumably  you  are  busy  in  your  plant  and  office, 
you  have  not  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  odds  and  ends  of  your  business  as  far  as  selling  is 
concerned.  Your  labels  are  probably  somewhat  out  of 
date,  they  might  be  improved  upon  considerably.  Let 
your  man  help  you  revise  them  where  needed.  For 
years  you  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
way  your  products  have  been  served  in  hotels  and 
ether  public  dining  rooms.  Train  your  man  in  the 
way  they  should  be  served  and  let  him  instruct  your 
customers  in  the  proper  method.  Do  this  and  those 
sente,  :ed  to  eat  out  six  days  in  the  week  will  again  be 
eiijoy  g  the  best  flavor  from  canned  foods,  canned  and 
server,  as  they  should  be  to  offer  the  best  in  flavor  and 
appei.  .ance.  For  years  you  have  been  seeing  your 
princ  al  customers  a  few  times  each  year  in  their 
office  and  probably  at  the  convention  as  well.  So  far 
their  ilesmen  are  an  unknown  quantity  to  you.  Let 
your  presentative  work  with  them,  train  them,  hold 
sales  jeetings  with  them,  sample  them  and  after  a 
year  ou’ll  agree  that  you  should  have  adopted  the 
facto}  salesman  plan  of  selling  years  ago!  Your  sales 
and  p  ofits  will  increase  as  you  do  your  own  selling. 
Cann-  is  will  have  to  come  to  it  some  day,  the  sooner 
the  be  .ter ! 


on  a  piece  of  canning  equipment  or  a  machine  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  quality  is  of  the  highest — and  that  it,  in  turn,  will 
produce  highest  quality  for  the  canner  employing  it. 

PULPER  AND  FINISHER 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulperl 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capa¬ 
city  almost  unlimited. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capaci¬ 
ty;  gives  extra  smooth 
results,  resulting  in 
highest  prices  for  your 
products. 


Two  real  profit  winners!  All  waste  is  eliminated — they 
utilize  the  last  ounce  of  usable  material  fed  to  them. 


These  modern  quality  machines  increase  the  yield  from  5% 
to  9%.  All  machines  quickly  convertible  for  either  pulp¬ 
ing  or  finishing — in  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information  on  these  machines. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 

IgiHPWMlS!] 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI _ 

^OO^MACHINER^ORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

n  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Super  Finisher. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name. 
Firm  _ 


Address 

LSilisww 


.  State . 
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August  29,  1 ISS 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A  STRIKE  of  workers  took  place  recently  at  the  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia  cannery  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Company,  but  the  trouble 
was  speedily  settled.  The  dispute  arose  over  an  interpretation 
of  a  piece-work  scale. 

• 

THE  c.  H.  DE  TAYLOR  COMPANY,  Butler,  Georgia,  is  interested 
in  establishing  a  cannery  and  is  seeking  full  information  on 
necessary  equipment  and  factory  layout. 

• 

RETAIL  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA  will  hold  its 
forty-eighth  annual  Philadelphia  Food  Show  in  the  Commercial 
Museum  October  13th  to  26th. 

• 

THERE  ARE  865,000,000  persons  gainfully  employed  in  the 
world,  and  550,000,000  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

• 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  organized 
at  Linton,  Indiana  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omer  R.  East,  operators  of 
the  Brentlinger  Canning  Company  at  Carlisle,  Indiana.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brentlinger  are  also  interested  in  the  company. 

• 

FRANCIS  T.  KEELER,  formerly  one  of  the  partners  of  Prince, 
Keeler  &  Company,  New  York  food  brokers,  died  on  Saturday 
morning,  August  20th,  at  his  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod,  Har- 
wichport,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  Mr.  Keeler 
was  well  known  in  food  brokerage  circles,  having  spent  over 
50  years  in  the  business. 

• 

SEVERAL  GROCERY  WAREHOUSES  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
California,  have  been  closed  because  of  labor  troubles,  workers 
declining  to  unload  a  car  containing  what  they  term  “hot  cargo”. 
Both  public  and  private  warehouses  are  affected. 

• 

A  NATIONAL  MEETING  of  pea  canners  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  August  30th,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 

• 

INCORPORATION  PAPERS  have  been  filed  for  the  Algiers  Canning 
Company,  Inc.,  New  Orleans  packers  of  sea  foods.  Charter 
authorization  is  for  10,000  shares  of  stock  of  no  par  value, 
divided  equally  between  Geoi’ge  N.  Rittner,  Joseph  Rittner  and 
Henry  Pitre,  co-owners. 

• 

E.  R.  FUETSCH,  representing  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H.,  was  a  recent  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  Califoimia. 

• 

WATERTOWN  CANNING  COMPANY,  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  was 
damaged  by  fire  August  10th  with  loss  placed  at  $15,000. 
Explosion  of  a  gasoline  engine  was  the  cause. 

• 

BUCKEYE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Weston,  Ohio,  made  many  new 
plant  improvements  and  added  more  equipment  in  preparation 
for  this  season’s  operation. 

• 

DURING  JULY  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  inspected  8,000,000  pounds  of  cannery 
products  raised  on  Pennsylvania  farms. 

• 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  approved  a  program 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  the  1937  crop  of 
canned  tomatoes  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  The  Corporation  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  and  consider  offers  from  canners  located 
in  the  State  of  Utah. 


Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  personal  notes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  c.  I.  o.  has  started  a  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  preparation  for  organization  work  in 
which  is  included  cannery  workers. 

• 

THE  PACIFIC  CAN  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California,  reports 
a  profit  of  $189,772  after  provisions  for  taxes,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th.  This  compares  with  earnings  of 
$154,254  for  the  previous  comparative  period. 

• 

A  FIRE  DESTROYED  the  Crites  Milling  Company’s  canning  plant 
at  Newman,  Illinois,  on  August  15th,  just  before  corn  packing 
operations  were  to  begin.  About  $2,500  worth  of  new  cans  and 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar  were  destroyed.  Total  loss  is  placed 
at  approximately  $100,000.  The  usual  season’s  production  of 
this  plant  is  75,000  cases. 

• 

HERMAN  L.  TONN,  after  19  years  of  service,  has  retii’ed  as 
superintendent  of  Libby’s  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  plant. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  AND  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CORPORATION, 
LTD.,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  taken  steps  to  enter  the 
national  field  as  distributor  for  its  products.  Eastern  offices 
will  be  opened  shortly.  Heretofore  C.  &  H.  sugar  has  not  been 
sold  by  this  organization  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Pacific 
Coast  organization  will  refine  its  own  sugars  for  Eastern  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  two  refineries  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  Edgewater,  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  City,  New 
York.  Its  surplus  raw  sugar  will  be  purchas'd  by  the  National 
for  the  packing  of  its  own  brands. 

• 

THE  AMERICAN  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  is  placing  its 
seal  of  approval  on  canned  dog  foods  coming  up  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  specifications.  Richard  E.  Ray,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  now  conducting 
business  on  his  own  account  as  the  Ray  Brokerage  Company  at 
Indianapolis,  is  elated  at  his  good  fortune  in  being  awarded 
the  handling  of  one  of  the  approved  brands. 

• 

THE  HABITANT  SOUP  COMPANY,  a  new  subsidiary  of  the 
Dominion  Preserving  Company  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada, 
will  begin  operations  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  An 
option  to  purchase  has  been  taken  on  the  building  by  the  parent 
company  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  for  the  making  and  distribution  of  their 
products.  Operations  for  the  present  will  be  confined  to  the 
making  of  pea  and  vegetable  soups. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  the  California  State  Relief  Administration  liave 
approved  a  plan  for  the  opening  of  a  cannery  at  Los  Angeles 
to  can  surplus  products  from  WPA  garden  projects.  The 
cannery,  which  will  employ  about  450  workers,  will  be  opened 
by  December. 

• 

BELLEVUE  KRAUT  AND  PICKLING  COMPANY  and  Bay  Shore  Can¬ 
ning  Company  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  are  offering  a  new  two-tone  <  ock- 
tail,  a  blend  of  tomato  and  kraut  juices. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Sept.  1 — Hyannis,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  High  School,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  5:45  P.  M. 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  Progressive  Merchants  Grocer:: 

Association,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

Sept.  7 — Bel  Air,  Md.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  8 — Wilmington,  Del.,  Reeves,  Parvin  &  Co.,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  9 — Baltimore,  Md.,  Steel  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M. 


Aug  i'-‘  29,  1938 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

IDESPREAD  interest  in  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law  to  the  wholesale  grocery 
industry  exists  throughout  the  trade,  according  to  J.  H.  Mc- 
Laurin,  president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

Announcing  that  the  Association  has  arranged  to  confer  with 
Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  on  this  subject,  Mr.  McLaurin 
says:  “There  still  remains  to  be  determined  whether  wholesale 
grocers  who  sell  totally  within  the  confines  of  their  own  states 
are  under  the  Act  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  The  determination 
of  what  is  interstate  and  intrastate  business  is  always  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  law  and  fact. 

“One  line  of  thought  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  that  all 
wholesale  grocers  will  be  under  the  Act,  even  though  they  may 
sell  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  their  states,  on  the  idea  that  a 
shipment  of  goods  to  them  from  a  manufacturer  or  packer, 
crossing  a  state  line,  does  not  lose  its  interstate  character  until 
it  reaches  the  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

“Another  line  of  thought  is  that  wholesale  grocers  who  sell 
and  deliver  totally  within  the  state  of  their  domicile  are  not 
under  the  Act  insofar  as  their  selling  and  delivering  are  con¬ 
cerned.  All  of  these  questions  must  necessarily  await  clarifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Administrator. 

“It  is  our  opinion,  subject  to  contrary  ruling  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  that  the  following  employes  will  be  exempted:  packing 
room  superintendent,  warehouse  superintendent,  managers,  heads 
of  buying  departments,  credit  manager,  attorney  and  cashier, 
but  that  very  likely  shipping  clerks  would  nob  be  exempted  and 
that  inside  or  house  salesmen  are  clearly  not  exempted.  It 
should  be  added  to  the  above  that  truckmen  would  be  exempted 
from  the  maximum  work  week  hours  under  the  Motor  Carrier 
exemption,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  a  possibly  different 
interpretation  by  the  Administrator. 

“We  have  arranged  for  a  conference  with  labor  authorities 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  more  specific  information  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  business,  and  will  keep  our  members  promptly 
informed  of  all  authoritative  rulings  and  clarifications  of  the 
Act  as  applied  to  them.” 

CHAIN  SALES  DROP 

DAIL'V  average  sales  of  chain  grocery  stores  for  July  were 
abo!  3  per  cent  below  the  dollar  volume  for  July  of  1937 
and  wei  ower  than  for  any  month  since  August,  1935,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  'iminary  figures  made  public  this  week  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fore;  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

July  £  3  decreased  by  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount, 
therefoi  he  seasonally  adjusted  index  receded  to  90  for  July 
on  the  IS  of  the  average  for  the  years  1929-1931,  as  from 
92  for  J 

Sales  •  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  about  3% 
per  cent  low  those  for  the  same  period  of  1937. 

The  V  X  is  constructed  from  total  dollar  sales  figures  fur¬ 
nished  b  >.  cooperating  group  of  ten  large  chain  organizations 
doing  a'  75  per  cent  of  the  total  grocery  chain  store  business 
in  the  c  ;  ry.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  change  in 
the  nun.  of  store  units  maintained;  therefore,  the  index  re¬ 
flects  th'  rowth  or  decrease  in  grocery  chain  store  business 
rather  t’.  ’  variations  in  sales  of  an  identical  group  of  chain 
units. 

The  se  s  is  based  on  average  daily  sales  with  the  monthly 
average  29-31  as  100.  Allowance  is  made  not  only  for  the 


varying  number  of  business  days  from  month  to  month,  but  also 
for  the  varying  sales  importance  of  the  different  days  of  the 
week.  In  addition,  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  usual  seasonal  changes  from  month  to  month.  No 
adjustment  in  general  is  made  for  holidays. 

The  index  for  the  current  year,  thus  far,  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  follows:  January,  96.2;  February,  93.6;  March,  94.7; 
April,  91.7;  May,  93.6;  June,  92.2;  July,  90.2. 

ENTERS  VOLUNTARY  FIELD 

RIGGS,  COOPER  &  CO.,  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
wholesale  grocers,  this  week  entered  the  voluntary  group 
field  when  it  closed  a  contract  with  Clover  Farm  Stores  to 
service  stores  in  the  voluntary  group  in  St.  Paul  territory.  The 
new  supply  house  will  operate  its  selling  activities  to  Clover 
Farm  stores  through  Foley  Grocery  Company,  a  subsidiary.  The 
company  will  also  expand  Clover  Farm’s  activities  in  the 
Northwest. 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  whose  main  plant  in  St.  Paul  covers 
14  acres  of  ground,  operates  branch  houses  at  Minot  and  Fargo, 
N.  D.;  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  and  at  Austin,  Minn. 

CONSUMERS’  BUREAU  ALARMS 

CURRENT  proposal  before  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  create  a  Consumers’  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Health  has  aroused  some  concern  in  food  trade  circles  because 
of  the  extent  of  the  regulation.  This  measure  also  I’elates  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

Discussing  and  analyzing  the  proposal,  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  says:  “It  is  proposed  that  every 
manufacturer  or  distributor  of  a  proprietary  product  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  register  the  same 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Health  and  pay  an  initial  registration 
fee  of  $25.  Certificates  of  registration  would  be  effective  for 
one  year,  and  the  annual  renewal  fee  would  be  $10.  A  proprietary 
product  is  defined,  among  other  things,  as  any  food,  drug,  or 
cosmetic  sold  under  a  distinctive  name  or  protected  by  patent, 
copyright,  registration,  or  first  general  use. 

“The  measure  contains  provisions  with  respect  to  the  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  that  are 
not  uniform  with  those  contained  in  the  recently  enacted  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  For  instance,  food  in  package 
form  would  be  required  to  bear  a  label  indicating  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  distributor.  Food 
also  would  be  misrepresented  if  any  labeling  or  advertisement 
relating  to  such  product  were  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  directly  or  by  ambiguity  or  inference. 

GRADE  LABELING — “The  bill  provides  that  food  shall  be 
deemed  misrepresented  if  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented  as 
a  particular  grade  of  food  for  which  grades  of  quality  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  it  is  of  lower  or  inferior 
grade,  or  if  it  is  a  food  for  which  a  grade  of  quality  has  been 
prescribed  and  it  fails  to  list  that  grade  in  its  label  and  any 
advertisement  of  or  relating  to  such  food.  The  Board  of  Health 
would  be  given  authority  to  fix  and  prescribe  by  regulation 
definitions  or  standards  of  identity  for  foods,  and  the  Board 
would  also  have  authority  to  fix  and  prescribe  numerical  grades 
or  standards  of  quality  for  foods. 

“This  proposed  law  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  New 
York  City  merchants  but  also  to  those  in  other  States  whose 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


August  29,  19S& 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Hydraulic  Presses,  complete.  Make  us  an 
offer.  Edwin  Fallas  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2 
cans.  This  machine  has  been  used  for  peas,  whole  grain  corn 
and  lima  beans.  Good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2322  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  LEASE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  LEASE — Florida  Canning  Plant,  located  in  leading 
South  Florida  vegetable  and  fruit  section,  producing  tomatoes, 
beans,  peppers,  cucumbers,  blackeye  peas,  green  corn,  leaf  and 
root  vegetables,  and  a  superior  quality  of  grapefruit  and  oranges. 
New  concrete  block  building  with  concrete  floors,  now  partially 
equipped.  Excellent  water  supply,  high  grade  labor  available. 
Seventy  miles  southeast  of  Tampa  on  A.C.L.R.R.,  paved  roads  in 
every  direction.  Plant  available  on  case  rental  basis  for  fall 
and  winter  season.  Will  give  long  time  lease.  Investigate. 
Town  of  Zolfo  Springs,  Zolfo  Springs,  Fla. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 


Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits 


Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 


Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

eALTlMORE.MD. 
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701  E  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLANO 


SMILE  AWHILE 


Steam  Jacketed 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  siz^— 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


A  FIT 

Lady:  I  want  to  see  some  kid  gloves  for  my  eight 
lar-old  daughter,  please. 

Polite  Clerk:  Yes,  Ma’am,  white  kid? 

Lady:  Sir! 


First  Golfer:  Confound  it,  sir,  you  nearly  hit  my 


Hamilton  copper  &  brass  works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Second  Golfer:  Did  I?  Well,  have  a  shot  at  mine. 


SUPPLIES,  ACCES¬ 
SORIES,  SUNDRIES 


Jones:  How  do  you  spend  your  income? 

Smith :  About  30  per  cent  for  shelter,  30  per  cent  for 
clothing,  40  per  cent  for  food  and  20  per  cent  for 
amusement. 

Jones :  But  that  adds  up  to  120  per  cent. 

Smith:  That’s  right. 


Anything  that  Is  Required  in 
a  Canning  Plant 


•  Buckets,  Pans,  Dippers  of  monel,  enameled  steel,  stainless 
steel,  aluminum,  CMC  coated;  Steel  Stools,-  Wooden  Stools; 
Gloves — rubber,  rubber-coated  and  canvas;  Rubber  Aprons,- 
Screens  for  pulpers  and  Finishers;  Gasoline  Firepots;  Tipping 
Coppers;  Soldering  Steels;  Solder;  Peeling  Checks;  Tomato 
Basket  Clamps;  Knives — for  tomatoes,  corn  and  vegetables — 
ANyTFHING  you  need,  Refer  to  your  copy  of  the  new  Lang- 
senkamp  Catalog  No.  38,  or  wire  or  write  for  immediate  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices. 


A  wise  man  is  a  thinker.  A  thinker  speculates  about 
various  things.  A  speculator  is  a  gambler,  and  to 
gamble  is  foolish.  Therefore,  it  is  folly  to  be  wise. 


EMERGENCY  SERVICE 
on  Indiana  Pulpers  Finish¬ 
ers,  Kook  More  Koils, 
Replacement  Screens,  etc. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Bystander :  I  observe  that  you  treat  that  gentleman 
very  respectfully. 

Garageman:  Yes,  he’s  one  of  our  early  settlers. 
Bystander :  Early  settler  ?  Why  he’s  not  more  than 
40  years  of  age. 

Garageman :  That  may  be  true,  but  he  pays  his  bills 
on  the  first  of  every  month. 


A  truck  driver  pulled  up  to  a  stop  on  a  Chicago 
street.  The  policeman  on  duty  walked  over  to  the  truck 
and  asked  the  driver  where  he  was  from.  “Cleveland,” 
answered  the  driver. 

“Well,  then,  what’s  the  idea  of  the  Ohio  license 
plates?” 


9  By  OUT  special  process  ot  labii- 
cation  we  build  metal  tanks  espec¬ 
ially  adopted  to  youi  foods,  free  of 
contamination.  Metals  successfully 
used  are  Nickel-Stainless  Steel  and 
MoneL  Any  capacity,  with  or  -with¬ 
out  Coils  and  Agitators.  ...  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Customer  (suspiciously)  :  How  is  this  hash  made, 
waiter  ? 

Waiter:  Made,  sir?  Why,  hash  isn’t  made,  it  accu¬ 
mulates. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


The  t>omely  girl  approached  the  information  desk  at 
a  touri'-t  park  and  asked  for  a  road  map.  The  obliging 
clerk  g  -ve  her  one. 

“Tha  ik  you,  I  hope  I  won’t  go  wrong,”  the  girl  said 
sweetlv 

“Wi1  a  map  like  that,”  retorted  the  attendant,  “I 
don’t  Sc'i  how  you  can.” 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


But,  darling,  if  I  marry  you.  I’ll  lose  my  job, 
:  Can’t  we  keep  our  marriage  a  secret  ? 

But  suppose  we  have  a  baby? 

:  Oh,  we’ll  tell  the  baby,  of  course. 


are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


Afte  looking  over  a  moose  at  the  zoo,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  an  shot  by  mistake  for  one  of  them  might  as 
well  be  ,ead  anyhow. 


August  29, 


C/vfHKfWW  we  can’t  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  most  people  like  to  do  business  with  concerns  that  are  friendly  and 
helpful.  ♦  We  started  out  with  that  idea  and  we’re  still  sticking  to  it.  The 
facts  seem  to  prove  that  we’re  right  .  .  .  for  practically  all  of  our  customers  tell 
us  they  like  our  service  and  the  way  we  do  business.  ♦  Perhaps  you,  too,  would 
like  to  sample  the  kind  of  service  Crown  gives  its  customers.  Why  not  talk  it  over 
with  a  Crown  Can  Representative?  To  do  so  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  st.  louis  •  Houston  •  maoiso;: 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company 


Packers^  Cans  for  1938  sold  J.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Baltv 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Unruly  Spirits  Reported  in  the  Market — Small  Carry-over  From 
Two  Big  Years  of  Tomato  Canning — The  Government’s 
Report  on  Crop  Prospects  and  Conditions. 

URMOIL — There  seem  to  be  trials  and  tribulations 
aplenty  among  the  bargain  brokers,  with  charges 
that  factors  are  spliting  brokerage  to  some  and  not 
to  others,  resulting  in  cancellation  of  orders,  and  a 
further  breaking  down  of  market  prices.  And,  believe 
it  or  not,  the  prices  disrupted,  we  were  told,  were  55 
cents  on  2’s  standard  tomatoes,  from  this  region, 
whereas  the  lowest  prices  we  find  from  others  are  60 
cents  for  the  same  goods.  And  thus  the  plot  thickens. 
And  it  may  enlighten  the  picture  some  to  say  that  the 
tomato  crop  about  here  is  not  only  short,  but  poor. 
In  the  wholesale  market  here,  “canners”  tomatoes  are 
quoted  at  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  with  the  end 
of  the  yield  in  sight.  These  raw  stock  prices  are  easily 
double  those  which  canners  used  to  say  could  not  be 
packed  and  sold  at  62^2  cents. 

There  came  to  our  desk  this  week  figures  on  the 
August  1st  holdings  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  they  are 
interesting.  It  seems  there  were  1,865,147  cases  of 
all  sizes  and  grades,  out  of  two  successive  years’  packs 
(1936  and  1937)  of  more  than  24  million  cases  each. 
Does  any  sane  man,  in  the  presence  of  the  tomato  crop 
condition  everywhere,  believe  that  the  1938  tomato 
pack  Will  equal  22  million  cases?  And  especially  in 
view  Ol  the  fact  that  they  are  selling  far  below  cost 
of  pro(  iction  right  now?  If  there  is  any  sense  in  this 
sort  ol  ,i  market,  then  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  our 
ideas  (  '  sense  are  all  wrong. 

No  le,  of  course,  can  change  this  but  the  tomato 
themselves,  but  maybe  they  will  be  helped  if 
d  the  final  paragraph  in  our  Editorial  this 
Tot  our  assertion  at  all;  just  a  vivid  picture  of 
3rs  do  not  let  prices  become  the  football  for 
.  We  do  not  and  never  have  liked  fixed  market 
at  we  do  believe  that  an  industry  as  important 
•anning  deserves  and  should  be  protected  in  a 
open  market.  There  is  no  point  to  the  argu- 
it  the  buyers  are  now  having  their  inning  as 
i  to  the  steel  prices,  because  canned  foods 
ive  never  been  fixed,  nor  that  even  thought  of 


The  Government  continues  optimistic  about  crop 
yields  in  general,  and  it  must  look  that  way  to  them  or 
they  would  not  say  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  “the 
turn”  of  this  section  of  the  country,  for  big  crops  and 
cheap  prices  to  growers,  and  so  the  pack  here  will  not  be 
surplus.  There  arrived  this  week  the  semi-monthly 
Summary  of  Condition  and  Progress  of  Canning  Crops 
on  August  15th  (the  report  is  dated  August  23rd,  re¬ 
ceived  24th) ,  and  here  is  what  it  says : 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CANNING  CROPS  ON  AUGUST  15,  1938 

(Truck  Crops  for  Commercial  Manufacture) 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  statements  on  the  important  truck  crops 
for  commercial  manufacture  were  compiled  from  can¬ 
ners’  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
These  comments  are  intended  to  bring  together  the  signifi¬ 
cant  information  contained  in  the  reports  issued  on  the 
various  important  truck  crops  for  manufacture  on  August 
23rd.  The  statements  on  soil  and  weather  conditions,  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growth  and  progress  of  harvest  refer  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  August  15th. 

GENERAL  COMMENT — The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
weather  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  was  the 
persistent  warmth  in  most  of  the  important  areas  for  the 
production  of  truck  crops  for  manufacture.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  reported  from  points  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  relatively  unimportant,  running  above 
normal  day  after  day,  with  extremely  humid  conditions  re¬ 
ported  much  of  the  time  from  the  Eastern  States.  Some 
relief  from  the  late  July  period  of  warm  weather  was  re¬ 
ported  from  points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westward, 
with  moderate  temperatures  part  of  the  time. 

Heavy  rains  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  August  in 
the  northeast,  especially  in  New  York  State.  These  were 
followed  by  additional  widespread  showers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  have  provided  a  continuation  of 
ample  moisture  for  growing  crops.  Points  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  are  exceptions,  and  additional  rain¬ 
fall  in  these  local  areas  would  improve  conditions.  Light 
rains  have  fallen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE— Harvesting  toma¬ 
toes  for  manufacture  was  well  under  way  by  mid-August. 
But  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  August  15  indicated  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  tonnage  in  prospect  on  August  1  of 
about  3  per  cent.  The  prospective  production  indicated  on 
August  15th  of  1,509,800  tons  compares  with  the  1937  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  1,973,800  tons  and  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  preceding  10-year  (1927-36)  period  of 
1,385,600  tons. 

Canners  and  tomato  products  manufacturers  in  New 
York  State  were  entering  the  1938  packing  season  with 
prospects  of  above  average  yields  on  August  15th.  The 
same  conditions  were  indicated  for  Ohio.  But  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  growers,  with  the  sea¬ 
son  well  advanced  before  mid-August,  failed  to  gather  a 
crop  equal  to  their  earlier  expectations.  The  rainy  grow¬ 
ing  season  made  serious  inroads  in  the  production  for  these 
States. 
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The  weather  in  Kentucky-Tennessee  was  too  warm  for 
tomatoes  growing  in  those  States  and  as  the  harvesting 
season  approached  its  close,  yields  proved  disappointing  for 
many  growers.  In  the  Ozarks,  packing  was  practically 
ended  by  August  15th.  Warm  weather  injured  some  late 
fields. 

The  condition  of  tomato  fields  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois  continued  somewhat  uneven  through  early  August. 
Yields  in  prospect  on  August  15th,  particularly  in  Indiana, 
were  lower  than  earlier  in  the  season.  In  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  yield  prospects  are  now  much  lower  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  1937  in  these  two  States. 

In  the  far  western  States,  the  August  15th  indicated 
yields  in  Colorado  and  California  were  lower  than  for  1937 
and  below  average.  The  Utah  crop,  however,  has  been  less 
seriously  affected  by  warm,  dry  weather. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE— With  harvest¬ 
ing  of  sweet  corn  for  manufacture  due  to  get  started  in 
Maine  and  other  late  northern  districts  late  in  August, 
packing  will  be  in  full  swing  before  September  1.  Reports 
on  the  August  15th  condition  and  probable  yield  indicate  a 
total  production  of  799,100  tons  for  manufacture  in  1938. 

The  1937  estimated  production  was  978,500  tons. 

Warm  weather  has  prevailed  in  most  of  the  important 
canning  corn  producing  States.  This  has  been  favorable 
for  the  progress  of  the  crop.  Indicated  yields  on  August 
15th  exceeded  the  average,  except  in  Nebraska,  and  the 
Northwest.  Dry  weather  has  curtailed  prospects  in  these 
scattered  areas. 

Scattered  showers  early  in  August  interfered  with  har¬ 
vesting  operations  in  Wisconsin  and  growers  are  slow  in 
getting  the  harvest  under  way  in  Minnesota  on  account  of 
the  slow  development  of  their  crop.  But  over  most  of  the 
important  States,  harvesting  was  in  progress  by  August 
15th.  Yields  indicated  by  mid-August  reports  averaged  2.34 
tons  for  1938.  The  1937  estimated  yield  was  2.23  tons  per 
acre. 

SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE— Reports  from 
canners  of  snap  beans  on  the  August  15th  condition  and 
probable  yield  continue  to  indicate  a  record  high  production 
for  1938.  A  total  production  of  127,100  tons  for  manu¬ 
facture  was  in  prospect  on  August  15th.  The  estimated 
1937  production  was  105,300  tons.  Prospects  for  the  1938 
production  improved  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August 
in  many  widely  scattered  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  Utah. 

Packing  is  practically  finished  in  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York  State  it  is  reported  the 
crop  is  maturing  rapidly.  Picking  is  in  progress.  In 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  harvesting  is  in  full  swing,  with 
prospects  foi*  yields  equal  to,  or  better  than  average. 
Canning  operations  are  practically  finished  in  the  Ozarks. 

The  prospective  production  in  Utah  exceeds  1937  with 
indicated  yields  better  than  average.  In  the  Northwest, 
the  crop  has  failed  to  recuperate  from  the  dry  weather 
through  July  and  yields  in  prospect  on  August  15th  were 
lower  than  those  obtained  in  1937.  Packing  was  in  progress, 
however. 

With  later  reports  of  crop  damage  coming  in  from 
all  sections,  the  tomato  market  has  taken  a  decidedly 
firmer  tone.  Corn  is  yielding  a  cut  per  ton  far  short 
of  earlier  expectations,  which,  with  the  curtailed 
acreage,  will  cut  the  pack  considerably.  As  yet  little 
interest  is  in  evidence.  A  nice  pack  of  quality  beans 
is  going  into  cans,  but  this  pack  is  about  completed,  the 
weather  again  playing  a  leading  role  in  shortening  the 
season.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  pea  marketing 
effort  and  as  buyers  have  failed  to  cover  requirements 
in  this  item,  as  well  as  in  other  staples,  awaiting  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  pack  situation,  an  active  market  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  near  future.  Turn  to  the  market 
page  for  current  quotations. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Shows  Decided  Improvement — ^Tomato  Prices  Ad¬ 
vance — Awaiting  Further  Developments  in  Pea  Marketing 
Moves — Fair  Demand  for  Corn  at  the  Market — Beans  in  Light 
Demand — Some  Interest  in  Spinach — California 
Peaches  Strengthen. 

New  York,  August  26,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Reduction  in  salmon  prices, 
further  improvement  in  the  California  canned  fruit 
situation,  and  a  stronger  market  for  southern  toma¬ 
toes  highlighted  developments  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  this  week.  With  the  market  taking  more 
definite  shape,  distributors  are  beginning  to  extend 
their  operations  somewhat,  although  there  is  still  buy¬ 
ing  resistance  on  the  general  line. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
staple  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  definitely  look 
better,  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  buyers  are 
expected  to  continue  to  adhere  to  a  conservative  inven¬ 
tory  policy,  at  least  until  after  the  Labor  Day  holiday, 
which  normally  marks  the  turning  point  in  market 
activity.  In  the  meantime,  canners  are  moving  to 
stabilize  markets  for  their  products  and  the  outlook, 
pricewise,  is  showing  decided  improvement  over  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed  but  a  few  short  weeks  back. 

TOMATOES  —  Offerings  at  37^2  cents  for  Is,  60 
cents  for  2s,  82V2  cents  for  2V2S  and  $2.70  for  10s 
appear  to  be  pretty  well  cleared  up,  and  with  many 
packers  withdrawn  from  the  market,  the  trade  is  look¬ 
ing  for  40  cents,  65  cents,  87 V2  cents,  and  $2.90, 
respectively,  on  these  sizes.  Demand  has  eased  off 
somewhat,  pending  a  clearer  idea  of  the  probable  late 
pack  in  the  south.  Commenting  on  the  possibility  of 
a  sellers’  market  on  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States,  one 
market  commentator  this  week  said:  “There  is  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  the  canners’  favor  and  that  is  if 
they  need  money  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  holdings — they  can  hypothecate  them  at  any 
of  the  numerous  public  warehouses.  This  is  already 
being  practiced  on  a  large  scale  which  accounts  for  so 
few  distressed  lots  of  tomatoes  being  thrown  on  the 
market.”  New  York  canners  are  quoting  new  pack  at 
95  cents  for  extra  standard  2i,4s  and  $3.25  for  10s. 

PEAS — The  trade  is  awaiting  with  interest,  furtl  er 
developments  in  the  stabilization  move  launched  by 
Wisconsin  packers.  In  the  meantime,  trading  is  large  ly 
confined  to  “deals,”  with  prices  showing  variation.  New 
York  State  packers  this  week  were  offering  sweets  at 
75  cents  for  5-sieve  standards,  with  extra  standards 
at  80  cents,  extra  standard  4  sieve  at  82 1/^  cents,  3  si(  ve 
at  871/j  cents,  and  2  sieve  at  92i/_'  cents.  Fancy  un¬ 
graded  are  reported  offered  at  92V2  to  95  cents,  with 
3  sieve  at  $1,021/4  to  $1.05,  and  2  sieve  at  $1.20  to 
$1.25,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — Spots  are  firm,  with  a  fair  demand  repor  ed 
at  full  quoted  prices.  New  pack  is  coming  in  for  mure 
attention,  with  early  reports  indicating  that  quaiTy 
will  shape  up  well.  New  York  canners  are  offering  for 
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Soptember-October  shipment  on  the  basis  of  TTi/i  cents 
for  fancy  cream  style  golden  bantam  303s,  with  2s, 
at  871/^  cents  and  10s  at  $4.40.  On  extra  standards,  the 
niarket  is  quoted  at  721/2  cents  for  303s,  771/2  cents  for 
2s,  and  $4.15  for  10s,  with  fancy  whole  kernel  offered 
at  821/^  cents  for  303s,  921/2  cents  for  2s,  and  $4.85 
for  10s. 

SALMON  —  An  unlooked-for  heavy  run  of  pinks 
toward  the  tail  end  of  the  Alaska  season  has  upset  an 
apparently  firm  pink  and  chum  salmon  market,  and 
prices  were  reduced  on  coast  shipment  offerings  this 
week.  Pinks  are  now  available  at  95  cents,  coast,  and 
chums  at  90  cents.  The  pack  of  pinks  up  to  August  13 
was  2,058,262  cases,  against  2,800,876  cases  up  to  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  With  a  fair  carry-over  of  this 
grade,  3,000,000  cases  or  more  will  be  available  for  the 
marketing  season  now  getting  under  way.  No  change 
is  reported  this  week  on  red  salmon,  which  continues  to 
offer  at  a  range  of  $1.85  to  $1.95  f.  0.  b.  Seattle.  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Chinooks  are  well  sold  up,  and  the  market 
rules  firm. 

PEACHES — A  number  of  the  low  sellers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  withdrew  offerings  this  week,  and  the  market 
seems  to  be  shaping  up  better  following  rather  heavy 
sales  at  low  prices  during  the  past  several  weeks. 
Inside  prices  currently  are  $1.10  for  standard  21/2  and 
$1.20  for  choice,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  with  the  larger  packers 
quoting  $1.30  on  choice  and  $1.40  to  $1.45  on  Fancy. 
Estimates  of  the  probable  cling  pack  this  season,  run 
all  the  way  up  to  9,000,000  cases,  although  it  is  believed 
I  that  the  pack  will  be  held  somewhere  between  6,500,000 
and  8,000,000  cases.  The  launching  of  a  number  of 
I  cooperative  canning  ventures,'  however,  serves  to  keep 
the  outlook  for  total  pack  rather  uncertain.  The  recent 
sharp  break  in  cling  peach  prices  is  expected  to  force 
k  a  sharp  cut  in  the  pack  of  frees  this  season. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Some  shading  in  fruits  for  salad 
and  fruit  cocktail  has  been  reported  during  the  past 
week,  due  largely  to  recent  cuts  on  peaches  and  pears. 
Pears  are  meeting  with  more  inquiry,  with  standard 
2V-2S  holding  at  $1.35,  choice  at  $1.45  to  $1.55,  and 
fancy  at  $1.70.  Royal  Anne  cherries  are  also  coming 
in  for  some  attention,  with  canners  quoting  standard 
2I/2S  on  the  basis  of  $1.80,  choice  at  $1.90  to  $2.00,  and 
fancy  at  $2.10. 

BEANS  —  Inquiry  for  stringless  beans  has  been 
ratl  er  slack  this  week,  which  is  rather  difficult  to  under¬ 


stand  in  view  of  the  improved  outlook  for  this  product 
as  canning  nears  an  end.  Packers  are  quoting  standard 
green  cut  stringless  at  50  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for  2i/^s, 
and  $2.40  for  10s,  with  extra  standards  at  60  cents,  90 
cents,  and  $2.85,  respectively.  On  fancy  3  sieve,  the 
market  in  the  south  is  quoted  at  80  cents  for  2s  and 
$4.00  for  10s,  with  fancy  2  sieve  at  $5.00  for  10s.  On 
cut  wax,  standards  offer  at  65  cents  for  2s  and  $3.50 
for  10s,  with  extra  standards  at  70  cents  and  $3.75, 
and  fancy  at  85  cents  and  $4.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SPINACH — Some  demand  for  southern  spinach  is 
reported,  and  the  market  is  quoted  at  inside  prices  of 
471/2  cents  for  fancy  Is,  60  cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for 
2V2S,  and  $2.65  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SWEET  POTATOES  —  Packers  are  now  quoting 
sweet  potatoes  for  immediate  shipment,  and  a  little 
buying  interest  is  reported  at  671/0  cents  for  fancy 
solid  pack  2s,  871/0  cents  for  2i/^s,  95  cents  for  3s,  and 
$2.90  for  10s,  with  fancy  syrup  pack  at  75  cents  for 
2s,  97I/2  cents  for  21/2S,  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.15  for  10s. 
On  fancy  vacuum  pack,  the  18-ounce  size  is  quoted  at 
871/^  cents. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Tomatoes  Show  Strength — Corn  Yield  Running  Light,  Prices 
Unchanged  —  Interest  Continues  in  Pea  Marketing  Move, 
Market  Inactive — Spinach  Strong  Statistically,  But  No  Price 
Reaction — Bean  Packing  Slows. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  26,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Quite  a  number  of  buyers 
ave  been  taking  vacations  or,  purposely  staying 
away  from  their  desks. 

The  demand  is  broadening  but  the  trade  as  a  whole 
still  have  low  ideas  and  are  not  prone  to  make  heavy 
purchases  unless  the  prices  are  particularly  attractive. 

Some  strength  is  developing  in  a  few  items  like  toma¬ 
toes,  Royal  Anne  cherries,  and  apricots. 

TOMATOES — Chicago  brokers  have  been  flooded 
with  pessimistic  reports  from  their  canners  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  this  year’s 
crop  in  this  district  will  not  be  more  than  60,  possibly 
70  per  cent  of  last  year.  This  estimate  is  based  very 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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largely  on  the  early  fields  and  there  are  some  who  say 
that  with  ideal  conditions  from  now  on,  the  late  fields 
will  make  for  a  different  outlook  and  different  report. 

The  present  prospects  are  the  result  of  too  much  rain 
during  July  and  August,  interspersed  with  blistering 
suns.  Reports  from  the  Tri-States,  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  Ozarks  are  also  anything  but  optimistic. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  market  is  not  active 
Canners  are  firm  in  their  ideas  and  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  good  packings  at  less  than : 

Stand.  Ex.  Stand. 

No.  2  tin  Indiana . $  .62V2--65  $  .70-  .75 

No.  21/2  tin  Indiana . 82V2--85  .90-1.00 

No.  10  tin  Indiana .  3.00  3.25 

One  reason  the  majority  of  buyers  are  not  perturbed 
over  the  poor  crop  outlook  is  that  a  carry-over  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  of  close  to  2,000,000  cases  (outside  of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  was  the  record  for  August  1st.  Then,  too,  the 
low  prices  on  other  major  canned  food  items  will 
naturally  have  an  effect  upon  the  sale  of  tomatoes. 

CORN — Early  cuttings  are  not  yielding  as  heavy 
as  canners  expected.  The  cut  per  ton  is  light  and  the 
number  of  pounds  to  the  ton  is  also  light. 

The  market  is  unchanged.  There  is  not  much  buy¬ 
ing  going  on.  Interest  has  centered  in  some  large 
Government  bids  calling  for  substantial  quantities  of 
No.  10  tin  cream  style  crushed,  both  yellow  and  white. 

PEAS — Some  No.  2  tin  so-called  standard  Early 
Junes  were  sold  in  Chicago  during  the  week  under  re¬ 
view,  at  65  cents,  delivered.  The  trade  as  a  whole  are 
not  buying  heavily. 

Continued  interest  is  noted  in  the  organization  of 
the  pea  canners  for  a  publicity  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  The  meeting  scheduled  for  August  30th  in 
Milwaukee  promises  to  be  a  large  one. 

The  better  grades  of  peas  are  inactive. 

SPINACH — Everyone  knows  the  statistical  position 
of  this  item  is  strong,  but  the  market  has  not  been 
supported  lately  with  the  result  a  bit  of  easiness  seems 
to  have  crept  in,  particularly  on  Arkansas  packings. 

California  canners  are  maintaining  their  opening 
prices  because  they  know  the  limited  holdings  will  just 
barely  meet  their  regular  customers’  demands. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  first  two  weeks 
of  the  present  month  saw  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
canners  handling  a  very  heavy  tonnage,  running  over¬ 
time  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  receipts.  It  has  been  a 
different  “story”  the  past  ten  days.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  and  receipts  have  fallen  off  sharply. 

Some  very  excellent  quality  green  beans  have  been 
packed  this  year  and  the  market  on  fancy  grades,  such 
as  No.  1  sieve  whole.  No.  2  sieve  whole  and  No.  3  sieve 
whole,  along  with  the  fancy  small  cuts,  is  well  main¬ 
tained. 

No.  2  standard  and  extra  standard  cuts  have  been  in 
little  call,  with  the  market  ranging  from  65  to  75  cents, 
factory  points  in  the  surrounding  states. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — Packing  has  started  in  a 
small  way  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  but  will  hardly  get 
agoing  in  Wisconsin  for  another  week.  Canners  of 


lima  beans  in  the  surrounding  districts  expect  a  goodly 
demand  on  account  of  reports  from  the  East,  that  a 
short  pack  prevails  there. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Canners  have  been  liquidating  their  holdings.  They 
see  another  large  crop  of  fruit  in  both  Florida  and 
Texas,  with  possibly  lower  prices.  No.  2  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  hearts  have  been  sold  at  90  cents,  Florida,  during 
the  past  week.  No.  5  fancy  hearts  are  scarce  as  well 
as  other  size  containers. 

Is  grapefruit  juice  all  going  to  the  advertised 
brands?  One  buyer  asked  that  question  the  other 
day.  It  seems  that  buyer’s  label  business  on  the  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  has  slumped  off  somewhat  even  with  the 
very  low  prices  that  rule,  such  as  521/2  to  55  cents  on 
No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  juice  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

BLUEBERRIES — Little  or  no  interest  is  noted  on 
the  new  packing  and  sales  have  been  the  lightest  on 
record — so  say  authorities.  The  opening  prices  that 
were  quoted  in  this  column  the  other  week,  however, 
are  being  maintained. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  during  the  past 
week  has  centered  in  the  revised  standards  for  fruit 
cocktail  and  fruit  for  salad.  A  prominent  buyer  said 
when  discussing  the  matter  with  him :  “Every  one  that 
knows  anything  about  California  fruits  realizes  that 
it  was  highly  necessary  to  establish  standards  for  salad 
as  well  as  cocktail  and  the  sooner  those  standards  are 
rigidly  adhered  to,  just  that  much  sooner  will  the  fruit 
business  come  into  its  own.” 

In  contrast  to  the  favorable  remarks  as  noted  in 
paragraph  immediately  preceding,  were  the  “hot  shots” 
taken  at  those  canners  in  California  who  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  mixed  fruits.  By  this  term  is  meant,  diced  peaches 
and  pears,  diced  no  doubt  from  the  poorer  quality  of 
the  peaches  and  pears.  Some  prices  on  these  are: 

No.  1  Tall  Diced  Mix . $  .60  Coast 

No.  21/^  Tall  Diced  Mix . . . 90  Coast 

Some  sales  of  No.  21/^  standard  yellow  cling  peaches 
were  made  in  this  market  at  $1.00,  but  it  is  said  that 
certain  “strings”  were  attached  to  the  transaction  in 
that  the  goods  had  to  be  shipped  under  packer’s  label 
immediately  and  draft  paid  on  presentation  and  not 
upon  arrival.  The  nominal  market  is  No.  21/2  standards, 
$1.05-$1.10,  Coast,  with  choice,  $1.15-$1.20,  Coast. 

The  Chicago  trade  have  not  covered  their  wants  to 
any  degree  and  there  should  be  plenty  of  peach  busine  ss 
later  on.  Apricots  are  holding  up  in  good  shape  with 
a  strong  resistance  to  offers  or  bids  under  seller’s  lis  s. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Said  a  frier  ! : 
“Thought  you  were  going  to  present  both  sides  to  ti  is 
chain  store  tax  problem  ?  Let  me  say  a  word  in  beh  If 
of  the  chain.  Look  up  the  financial  and  sales  records  ^f 
any  of  them.  They  haven’t  had  any  ‘bed  of  roses’.  1  iie 
chains  are  pioneers  and  have  spent  plenty  of  money  in 
featuring  various  grocery  items,  in  making  displa  s, 
crowding  sales  campaigns,  etc.  Then,  too,  why  (  s- 
criminate  against  the  corporate  chain?  Isn’t  the  \  4- 
untary  chain  in  the  same  class  and  why  sho  Id 
Representative  Patman  ‘whitewash’  the  voluntary?” 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  CorrespoTident  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Fi:  iiermen’s  Strike  Continues — Shrimp  Packing  at  a  Stand¬ 
still — Canners  Refuse  to  Meet  Demand  of  $8.50  Per 
Barrel — Carryover  Pack  Moving. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  26, 1938. 

SHRIMP — The  strike  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen’s 
and  Trappers’  Association  still  has  the  canning  of 
shrimp  tied  up  and  from  the  present  indications 
there  will  not  be  any  canning  taking  place  real  soon, 
because  the  union  appears  to  be  firm  in  their  demand 
of  $8.50  per  barrel,  whereas  the  packers  insist  that  it 
would  be  a  loosing  proposition  for  them  to  can  shrimp 
at  this  price  of  raw  material,  due  to  the  low  selling 
price  of  canned  shrimp  prevailing  at  present  and 
which  is  liable  to  go  lower  when  canning  starts. 

This  delay  of  canning  operations  is  playing  right  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  packers  who  have  a  big  surplus 
of  large  canned  shrimp  from  last  year’s  pack  and  the 
longer  the  canning  is  delayed  in  starting,  the  more 
carry-over  shrimp  they  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  canners  are  anxious  to 
start  canning,  because  they  have  no  carry-over  stock, 
but  they  can’t  see  their  way  clear  to  pay  over  $7.50 
per  barrel  for  shrimp  of  good  large-medium  size. 

August  is  always  the  biggest  month  for  canning 
shrimp  in  Alabama  and  as  August  is  practically  over 
with,  this  month  is  lost  to  the  industry. 

No  small  nor  medium  canned  shrimp  are  available 
from  last  season’s  pack  and  the  price  of  No.  1  large 
is  from  $1.25  to  $1.30,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRIKE  BREAKERS  ARE  BEATEN— The  raw 
headless  shrimp  dealers  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
have  been  able  to  operate  in  a  small  way,  but  the 
following  article  appearing  in  the  Mobile  Press- 
Register,  indicates  that  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  is 
having  trouble  now : 

“Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Aug.  20 — (AP) — Sheriff  J.  Guy 
Krebs  said  two  men  were  beaten  today  as  nearly  300 
union  shrimpers  attempted  to  halt  operations  of  a 
local  canning  company. 

SliCriff  Krebs  said  armed  posses  rode  shrimp  trucks 
thro  )gh  the  union  ranks  and  a  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat 
prot  cted  luggers  from  interference  while  they  un¬ 
load  I  at  the  plant. 

H  declared  the  shrimpers  chiefly  from  Biloxi,  were 
men  ',ers  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen’s  and  Trappers’ 
Ass  iation,  who  have  demanded  that  Louisiana  and 
Mis  ssippi  canneries  pay  $8.50  a  barrel  for  shrimp. 

J'  eph  H.  Pelham,  owner  of  the  plant  said  after  the 
uni(  men  withdrew  that  he  and  their  leaders  agreed 
to  a  0-day  truce,  during  which  efforts  at  price  stabili- 
zati  will  be  made.  He  asserted  he  could  not  pay 
higl  •  prices  for  shrimp  in  competition  with  Louisiana 
and  labama  canneries.” 

P  JTECTED  IN  LOUISIANA— Reports  come  from 
Lou  ana  that  deputies  are  helping  to  break  the 
shri  ping  strike. 


Six  truckloads  of  shrimp  guarded  by  St.  Bernard 
County  deputies  were  hauled  into  French  Market  in 
New  Orleans  last  Sunday  night  for  the  raw  market. 

The  strike  breakers  said  that  on  their  way  to  the 
French  Market  they  did  not  see  any  of  the  armed 
pickets  that  dumped  their  trucks  and  poured  kerosene 
over  their  shrimp  cargoes  last  week. 

The  report  further  says  that  the  six  truck  loads 
from  St.  Bernard  had  a  total  of  220  barrels  of  shrimp 
and  that  another  truck  with  ten  barrels  of  shrimp  came 
from  Plaquemines  County.  The  shrimp  were  sold  for 
$7.00  per  barrel. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  fishermen  and 
canners  to  get  together  on  the  price,  but  to  no  avail. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  given  by  the  depu¬ 
ties,  only  a  few  of  the  shrimp  boats  are  engaged  in  the 
strike-breaking  operations  at  present  and  the  other 
non-union  men  no  doubt  feel  that  it  is  too  much  of  a 
hazard  and  handicap  to  produce  the  market  shrimp 
under  present  conditions.  They  will  wait  to  see  what 
progress  their  non-union  associates  make. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Despite  Unsettled  Prices  Business  Is  Being  Done  —  Better 
Volume  Than  Many  Suppose — Apricots  Now  Firm,  and  Close 
Clean-Up  Seems  Sure  —  Peach  Consumption  Heavy  At  The 
Low  Prices — Formal  Prices  On  Asparagus — Pink  Salmon  Firm 
and  Light  Pack — That  Peach  Loan. 

San  Francisco,  August  25,  1938. 

UNSETTLED — Quotations  on  quite  a  few  items  in 
coast  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  lists  are  still 
in  the  flighty  class  and  difficult  to  pin  down  but 
this  is  not  hindering  quite  a  volume  of  business  from 
being  done.  Sales  have  probably  been  heavier  in  recent 
weeks  than  is  generally  understood  and  the  trade  is 
quite  well  pleased — from  the  standpoint  of  volume.  Not 
all  buyers  have  been  able  to  make  deals  at  bottom 
prices,  but  a  lot  of  merchandise  has  been  picked  up  at 
bargain  prices. 

APRICOTS — From  a  very  weak  item  less  than  two 
months  ago,  apricots  have  become  quite  firm,  with 
advances  here  and  there  in  the  list.  The  cry  of  wolf 
about  light  crop  proved  to  be  a  genuine  one,  but  canners 
with  substantial  carry-overs  are  not  sorry  they  cur¬ 
tailed  their  packs,  or  kept  their  plants  closed.  A  very 
close  clean-up  of  all  holdings  will  doubtless  be  made 
easily,  with  prices  due  for  further  increases.  When 
canners  displayed  little  interest  in  apricots  for  canning, 
growers  threatened  to  dry  their  crops  and  finally  did 
so.  The  dried  fruit  is  now  in  demand  at  much  higher 
prices  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  In 
the  canned  list,  choice  No.  2V2  halves  are  selling  at 
$1.40,  with  but  limited  offerings  at  $1.30.  For  stan¬ 
dards,  $1.20  seems  to  be  the  general  price. 

PEACHES — Much  of  the  price  jockeying  on  fruits 
is  centering  on  peaches,  with  the  size  of  this  year’s 
pack  the  main  factor  of  uncertainty.  Preliminary 
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estimates  of  this  range  from  7,000,000  cases  to  9,000,- 
000  cases,  with  chances  favoring  the  higher  figure. 
With  No.  21/2  choice  halves  selling  at  two  cans  for  a 
quarter,  and  even  less,  consumption  is  already  showing 
substantial  gains  even  at  this  season.  Standards  of 
this  size  are  generally  listed  at  $1.10,  but  sales  are 
being  made  at  $1.05.  Those  who  seem  to  feel  that  but 
little  business  is  being  booked  on  peaches  should  see 
some  of  the  orders  of  the  better  canners.  It  begins 
to  look  as  though  freestones  would  be  canned  in  very 
limited  quantities  this  year.  With  very  low  prices 
offered  growers,  the  latter  are  drying  a  large  part  of 
their  crop. 

ASPARAGUS — An  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
bringing  out  on  the  part  of  several  canners  of  formal 
opening  prices  on  asparagus,  supplanting  the  tentative 
lists  that  have  been  in  effect  since  early  in  May,  In 
general,  very  few  changes  have  been  made  and  these 
of  a  minor  nature.  The  formal  opening  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  included  No.  21/0  square 
unpeeled  asparagus,  which  was  not  quoted  in  the  ten¬ 
tative  list.  For  Del  Monte  brand  the  formal  opening 
prices  are:  white,  colossal,  $2.55,  and  mammoth  and 
large  $2.60,  and  green  tipped,  $2.35  for  each  of  these 
sizes.  This  concern  has  booked  a  substantial  early 
business  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold 
out  on  the  following  items  in  Del  Monte:  No.  21/0  square 
peeled  white  colossal  and  mommoth;  No.  21/2  square 
unpeeled  green  tipped  large;  No.  1  square  white  tips 
in  colossal,  large  and  medium;  No.  10  salad  points, 
green  tipped  and  white.  Other  items  sold  out  are 
Eagle  brand  No.  21/0  round  cut  asparagus.  Tip  Top 
buffet  cut  asparagus,  and  Argo  or  Mission  brands  No. 
1  square  small  white  tips. 

SALMON — Salmon  packers  have  agreed  that  5  cents 
is  too  small  a  spread  between  the  prices  of  pink  and 
chum  salmon  and  have  consequently  reduced  prices  on 
the  latter  to  90  cents.  Pinks  remain  firm  at  $1.00,  with 
a  comparatively  light  pack  in  prospect.  Alaska  red 
salmon  is  steady  at  $1.95  for  featured  brands,  with  the 
smaller  packers  moving  their  output  at  $1.85.  The 
Alaska  Packers  Association  gets  the  same  price  for  its 
product  whether  marketed  under  its  own  featured 
brands  or  under  other  brands.  This  runs  counter  to 
the  rule  followed  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables.  The  salmon  pack  in  Alaska  at  last  report  has 
reached  5,306,875  cases.  Last  year’s  total  pack  was 
6,598,393  cases. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  loan  made  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Association,  was  made  jointly 
last  week  by  W.  J.  Edinger,  association  manager,  and 
L.  M.  Giannini,  president  of  the  Bank  of  America.  The 
loan,  involving  $4,000,000,  was  made  after  plans  for  a 
state  control  of  peach  deliveries  failed.  Growers  sought 
RFC  financial  backing  and  this  was  agreed  to  if  a  bank 
would  participate  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  About 
six  hundred  growers  are  affected  and  are  delivering 
their  crops  to  ten  canneries.  Association  members  con¬ 
tend  that  their  action  does  not  mean  that  a  larger  pack 
will  be  made  than  otherwise,  but  that  the  market  will 
be  stabilized  since  their  pack  does  not  have  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  once. 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

merchandise  is  shipped  into  and  sold  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  provisions  of  the  suggested  local  law  are  not  uniform  with 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  uniformity  of 
food  laws  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  food  merchants. 

“After  five  years  of  continuous  effort.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved,  on  June  25,  1938,  a  broad,  comprehensive, 
and  modernized  food  law  designed  to  afford  greater  protection 
to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  It  is  needless  to  refer  here  to 
the  confusion  that  would  result  if  the  states  and  municipalities 
of  the  country  were  to  enact  food  and  drug  legislation  that 
would  not  be  uniform  with  the  new  Federal  statute.  Moreover, 
the  pending  bill  imposes  unnecessarily  burdensome  requirements 
on  food  packers  and  distributors,  which  provisions  do  not  in 
any  way  afford  greater  protection  to  the  consumers  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

“The  measure,  if  enacted,  would  establish  a  precedent  which, 
if  followed  by  other  municipalities  in  the  various  states,  would 
work  havoc  in  the  food  industry. 

“Packers  and  distributors  of  food  products  throughout  the 
country  should  give  close  attention  to  local  conditions,  since  the 
measure  introduced  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  likely  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  similar  bills  in  other  municipalities  and  in 
states  throughout  the  country.” 


PROGRESS  OF  WPA  CANNING  PROJECTS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

eight-hours  each  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily  snap  bean 
intake.  The  project  employs  190  persons  and  is 
operating  under  an  allocation  of  $38,877. 

Washington  State’s  Department  of  Social  Security 
is  sponsoring  twenty-three  canneries  in  that  state. 
Large  scale  plants  are  located  at  Yakima,  Toppenish, 
Wapato,  Selah,  Sunnyside,  Grand  View,  Kent,  and 
Kirkland,  also  in  Island  and  Klickitat  counties.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  canneries  also  operate  on  a  toll  basis.  It  is 
expected  Washington  will  can  large  quantities  of 
orchard  fruit  during  the  present  season. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

’’rices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  vegetables— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


2%.. 


White  Colossal,  No. 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . -  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.86 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 


2.10 

2.50 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 


.85  1.00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


No.  2  i  Vesh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEEl 


Wholt 

No. 

No. 


No. 
Fancy 
No. 
No. 
Std.  t 
No. 
No. 


No.  2 . 

%  . 

0  _ 

Std.  C  i.  No.  2 . 

No.  '4  - 

0  _ 

Cut,  No.  2. 

^  - 

1  _ _ 

:ed.  No.  2. 
- 

0 


Fancy  'sliced.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  0  . . . . 

CAR!  TS 

Std.  S  ed.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  1  . . 

Std.  r  •  -d.  No.  2 . !.. 

No.  o  . 


peas  nd  carrots 

Std.  1 


Fancy  '.Jo.  2" 


Central 
Low  High 


2.50 

2"40 


2.60 

2.‘60 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 


2.15 

2.36 

1.75 


Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

.75 

.80 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.50 

.60 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

2.40 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.17%  1.60 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

6.76 

4.76 

7.26 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

.85 

.96 

.95 

No.  10  . . . 

4.00 

4.75 

3.50 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.06 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

7.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46 

2.60 

2.60 

2.55 


2.50 

2.36 

2.16 

2.20 

2.00 


1.20 

5.00 

.90 

.90 

.65 

3.25 

1.25 
6.00 
1.20 

6.25 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 


2.60 

2.46 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 


1.26 

i".06 

1.05 

.80 

3.85 

1.75 


1.20 

6.26 


1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

1.22% 

1.35 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

5.60 

.82% 

1.00 

.77% 

1  1.00 

.90 

.90 

4.00 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

.72% 

.75 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.95 

4.26 

4.25 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

.85 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.60 

3.26 

3.76 

4.50 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.86 

3.00 

3.26 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.85 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

3.76 

3.36 

.70 

.80 

.96 

2.76 

3.60 

3.60 

.75 

3.50 

4.26 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.57% 

.80 

1.10 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .85  .92^ 

No.  10  . .  4.86  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  .7714  .86 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....„ _  .85  .92^ 

No.  10  . .  6.50  6.80 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..^ _  .721/4  .85 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .70  .77% 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .82% 

No.  10  . .  . 

Eix.  Std.  No.  2 . .65 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Std.  No.  2 . .60 

No.  10  .  3.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . .  . 

No.  2%  . .70 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . .80 

No.  10  . 4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 56 

No.  10  . 3.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  S 


.85 

4.85 

.77% 

4.65 

.76 

.62% 

4.25 

.65 

'"86 

5.50 

.72% 

""70 

.86 

4.40 

.76 

4.15 


.80 

5.00 

.80 


.96 

6.76 


.80 

4.25 


.80  1.00 
4.60  6.00 

.77%  .90 

4.25  5.00 


3.76 

.80 


.95 


.70 

4.85 

.62% 

3.75 


.66  .70 

3.75  4.50 

.62%  .70 

3.76  4.00 


.85 

2.50 

.85 

4.50 
.76 

4.00 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  &s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„_...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  58.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.. 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s..........„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68.. 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is., 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2b.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

Na  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s . 

lOs  _ _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

10s  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . - 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2... . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Linnas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fp.  Limas. 
Triple,  No,  2 . . 


.80 

1.06 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


1.16  1.15 


....  1.20 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

....  1.02% 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.96 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

. 90 

.95 

.96 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

. 92% 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

. 87% 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

. 82% 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

. 80 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

. 90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

*5.00 

. . 

4.76 

4.76 

4.60 

4.75 

.  4.26 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

.....  1.25 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

. . 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

_  1.06 

1.16 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

.....  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

. 85 

1.00 

.77% 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

. 72% 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

••••• 

6.25 

_  6.00 

5.25 

6.50 

6.50 

8....  4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

6.60 

. 80 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

. 65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

— „  6.00 

_  4.26 

4.50 

6.00 

_  3.76 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

'aso 

4.76 

— ..  3.60 

3.76 

3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.67% 

.70 

!90 

.'95 

.47% 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

_  2.40 

2.76 

2.50 

3.50 

.57% 

.70 

.65 

_  2.70 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

-  .82% 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.86 

_ 2.86 

2.50 

3.00 

2.40 

2.60 

-  .62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.76 

.96 

.76 

.80 

.96 

2.70 

3.00 

2.45 

2.85 

3.16 

. 60 

.67% 

.56 

.66 

.95 

1.10 

. 82% 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.15 

1.25 

_  2.65 

3.00 

2.65 

2.75 

3.76 

4.25 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . BTMs  .70 

No.  2V<2  - - -  -82  ¥2  .87 

No.  8  . — . 95  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  2.90 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2  Ml  — - - 

No.  3^ . . 


Central 
Low  High 


.97¥!  1.00 

1.05  . 

3.16  3.50 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  2% 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . .  3.25  3.50 


1.05 

1.25 


1.06 

1.35 


.671/2  .75 
.95  1.25 


.70 

.90 


.75 

1.00 


.40 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 621/2 

No.  2%  . 871/2 

No.  3  . . .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.90 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 


.65 

.90 


.421/2  . 

.621/,  .65 

.821/,  .85 


Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  .  2.85 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  2.25 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  10 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 


2.60 

2.90 

2.75 

3.15 

.60 

.70 

2.90 

3.26 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 52% 

No.  10  .  2.76 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy„ . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florida 

8  . . 47%  . 

No.  2  . . . 90  1.05 

No.  6  . . .  2.85  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


Texas 


.37  .44% 

.48  .50 

.55  .60 

.57%  .60 

1.90  2.12% 

No.  6  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1-35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  — .... 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup .  6.25 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.2U  1.20 

1.50  1.50 


Solid  Pack 
.95  1.02% 

1.32%  1.37% 


4.15  4.25 


2.75  2.85 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.70  .72% 

.82%  .87% 


2.90  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

.42%  . 

.42% 

3.10  . 

2.50 

3.60 

3.25 

3.40 

.40  . 

2.85  3.25 

2.26 

2.60 

2.75 

2.85 

.35  .45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.67 

.65  .70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

2.25  3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.76  . 

.66 

.67% 

1.00  . 

.85 

.90 

3.50  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00  3.60 


1.50  1.65 

1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 


California 


1.00 

2.76 


1.05 

3.10 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.82% 


1.85 

1.55 


3.76 

6.00 

3.35 


1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 


1.45 

1.30 

1.10 

.85 

1.10 

4.75 

4.25 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 

.62%  - - 

.72%  - - 

1.06  _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40  _ 

6.00  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coa- 1 
Low  Higu 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water.............. 

No.  2,  Preserved............ 

No.  2.  Syrup . . 


2.00 

7.20 


2.20 

7.75 


1.10 

Too 


1.15 

TlS 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  _ 

No.  10  . . 


1.30 

5.00 


1.60 

5.75 


1.46 

5.60 


1.60 

6.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  "  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 ......  4.85  *  5.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


1.36 

6.00 

2.10 

1.90 

1.80 


2.15 

2.00 

1.86 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 


1.45 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

1.75 

1.40 

STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


.  1.60 

.  1.66 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

.  7.00 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

T26  LOO 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . . . 70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  . 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb . 

6.50 

%  lb,  . . . 

3.25 

3.00 

%  lb.  . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. 95 

1.05 

Sou 

.95 

.  1  15 

1.00 

.  1 

2.10 

10  oz . . 

2.20 

1.90 

Northwest  Selects 


1.16 

1.60 


1.26 

1.75 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


86 

1.95 

40 

1.50 

60 

l.SO 

2.25 

1  2.5 

95 

l/)5 

80 

. 

00 

2-5 

90 

.5 

50 

1.’5 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 
1.26  1.25 

1.30  1.30 

1.27%  1.36 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.10 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.......... . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 


3.70 

3.25 


3.90 

2.70 


1.70 

3.16 


:  .0 

C  "0 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48'b.... 

%8  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


10.00 

5.60 
3.86 

9.60 
6.26 

3.60 


1  45 
6  30 
4.15 
1''  55 
e  75 

S.T6 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


A:>HESIVES. 

Dev.-ey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

ACITATOHS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westn.inster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BRGCERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BUT  TERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  itobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAr  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Came,  .n  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CA  .^ED  FOODS. 

Phillij-  3  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillir  .  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAT  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

Amer.  in  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Conti!  •  ntal  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crow:.  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heeki.  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Natioi  !  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelp  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillip  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CA!  DEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewe-  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CAI 

Came: 


TESTING  MACHINERY. 

.  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAI  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chishc  .i-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hanse  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  ‘sbins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfis. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenxamp  Co.,  Indiairapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachiuM. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  O^ilo. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westmiimter,  Md. 


PHELPS  CAN  GO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  J 

TIN  CANr3  ^ 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PCR  YEAR 

HAIM  OFFICE  •  ^ 

gS|^BALTIMOR[^MO^|iJ 
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FOR  THRESHING  LIMA  BEANS 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  regarding  your  problems  for  the  threshing  of 
lima  beans  for  canning  purposes.  We  manufacture  the  most  complete 
and  economical  line  of  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture  and  service  of 
Hulling  Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans. 

All  our  efforts  are  spent  on  serving  the  Canning  Industry.  We  do  not 
make  any  other  clciss  of  machinery  for  inside  the  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

%  M  aniif  (ictiir  ers  of  Vtners,  V'tner  h  eeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


They  Call  it 
"FORCED  DRAFT" 
in  the  Navy.. 


eJl  SPEED  ^  ANY 
"NATIONAL 

KeeftA.  tU^  Pace! 


-but  YOU'RE  in 

HIGH  SPEED 

Ashore! 

PEAK  of  the  SEASON  to  You! 

"NATIONAL"  will  help  -  with  constant 
readiness  to  SERVE  -  with  quick  CAN 
deliveries  -  with  accurate  mechanical 
support  and  technical  advice! 

NATIONAL 

CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATIOr 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CIT'; 


Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  New  York  City 
Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohi 


